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THOSE WHO USE HAND SAPOLIO 


need no cosmetics—nature, relieved, does its 


own perfect work. Other soaps chemically 
dissolve the dirt—HAND SAPOLIO removes 
it. Other soaps either gloss over the pores, 


or by excess of alkali absorb the healthful 
secretions which they contain. 


THE PERFECT PURITY OF HAND 
SAPOLIO makes it a very desirable toilet 
article; it contains no animal fats, but is 
made from the most healthful of the vege- 
table oils, It is truly the Dainty Woman’s 


Friend.” Its use is a fine habit. 
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White hands, a’pure, clear complexion, and 
civilization, follow the use of PEARS’ SoAP—the 
only Soap used all over the civilized world. 


Of all Scented Soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose is the best. 


All rights secured. 
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He is taken up at twelve at nisht 
tobe shown to a chafing h par 
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A HELPLESS SITUATION 


BY MARK ‘TWAIN 


NCE or twice a year I get a letter 
of a certain pattern, a pattern pu 
that never materially changes, in | ‘ae 
form and substance, yet I cannot | ; 

get used to that letter—it always | 

astonishes me. It affects me as_ | 
the locomotive always affects me: I say to my- | 
self, “I have seen you a thousand times, you 
always look the same way, yet you are always a 
wonder, and you are always impossible; to con- ras ud 
trive you is clearly beyond human genius—you 
— can’t exist, you don’t exist, yet here you are!” 

A I have a letter of that kind by me, a very old 
one. I yearn to print it, and where is the harm? 
Che writer of it is dead years ago, no doubt, and 
if I conceal her name and address—her this- 
world address—I am sure her shade will not 
mind. And with it I wish to print the answer 
which I wrote at the time but probably did not 
send. If it went—which is not likely—it went in 
the form of a copy, tor I find the original still 
here, pigeonholed with the said letter. To that 
kind of letters we all write answers which we do 
not send, fearing to hurt where we have no desire 
to hurt; I have done it many a time, and this 
is doubtless a case of the sort. 




















THE LETTER 


X——., CALIFORNIA, June 3, 1879. 
Mr. 8. L. Clemens, Hartford, Conn.: 

Dear Sir,—You will doubtless be surprised to 
know who has presumed to write and ask a favor 
of you. Let your memory go back to your days 
in the Humboldt mines—’62-’63. You will re- 
member, you and Clagett and Oliver and the old 
blacksmith Tillou lived in a lean-to which was 
half-way up the gulch, and there were six log 
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cabins in the camp — strung pretty well sepa- 
rated up the guich from its mouth at the desert 
to where the last claim was, at the divide. The 
lean-to you lived in was the one with a canvas 
roof that the cow fell down through one night, 
as told about by you in Roughing /t—my uncle 
Simmons remembers it very well. He lived in 
the principal cabin, half-way up the divide, along 
with Dixon and Parker and Smith. It had two 
rooms, one for kitchen and the other for bunks, 
and was the only one that had. You and your 
party were there on the great night, the time 
they had dried-apple pie, uncle Simmons often 
speaks of it. It seems curious that dried-apple 
pie should have sseemed such a great thing, but 
it was, and it shows how far Humboldt was out 
of the world and difficult to get to, and how slim 
the regular bill of fare was. Sixteen years ago— 
it is a long time. I was a little girl, then, only 
14. I never saw you, I lived in Washoe. But 
uncle Simmons ran across you every now and 
then, all during those weeks that you and party 
were there working your claim which was like 
the rest. The camp played out long and long 
ago, there wasn’t w a enough in it to make a 
button. You never saw my husband, but he was 
there after you left, and lived in that very lean- 
to, a bachelor then but married to me now. He 
often wishes there had been a photographer 
there in those days, he would have taken the 
lean-to. He got hurt in the old Hal Clayton 
claim that was abandoned like the others, put- 
ting in a blast and not climbing out quick 
enough, though he scrambled the best he could. 
It landed him clear down on the trail and hit a 
Piute. For weeks they thought he would not 
get over it but he did, and is all right, now. 
Has been ever since. This is a long introduction 
but it is the only way I can make myself 
known. The favor I ask I feel assured your 
generous heart will grant: Give me some advice 
about a book I have written. I do not claim 
anything for it only it is mostly true and as 
interesting as most of the books of the times. 
I am unknown in the literary world and you 
know what that means unless one has some one 
of influence (like yourself) to help you by 
speaking a good word for you. I would like to 
place the book on royalty basis plan with any 
one you would suggest. 

This is a secret from my husband and family. 
I intend it as a surprise in case I get it pub- 
lished. 

Feeling you will take an interest in this and 
if possible write me a letter to some publisher 
or better still if you could see them for me and 
then let me hear. 

I appeal to you to grant me this favor. 
deepest gratitude I thank you for 
tention. 

One knows, without inquiring, that the 
twin of that embarrassing letter is forever 
and ever flying in this and that and the other 
direction across the continent in the mails, 
daily, nightly, hourly, unceasingly, unrest- 
ingly. It goes to every well-known merchant, 
and railway official, and manufacturer, and 


capitalist, and Mayor, and Congressman, and 


With 
your at- 
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Governor, and editor, and publisher, and au 
thor, and broker, and banker—in a word, to 
every person who is supposed to have “ influ- 
ence.” It always follows the one pattern: 
“You do not know me, but you once knew 
a relative of mine,” ete., ete. We should all 
like to help the applicants, we should all be 
glad to do it, we should all like to return 
the sort of answer that is desired, but 

Well, there is not a thing we ean do that 
would be a help, for not in any instance does 
that letter ever come from any one who can 
be helped. The struggler whom you could 
help does his own helping; it would not 
occur to him to apply to you, a stranger. 
He has talent and knows it, and he goes into 
his fight eagerly and with energy and deter- 
mination—all alone, preferring to be alone. 
That pathetic letter which comes to you from 
the incapable, the unhelpable—how do you 
who are familiar with it answer it? What 
do you find to say? You do not want to in- 
flict a wound; you hunt ways to avoid that. 
What do you find? How do you get out of 
your hard place with a contented conscience ¢ 
Do you try to explain? The old reply of 
mine to such a letter shows that I tried that 
once. Was I satisfied with the result? Pos- 
sibly; and possibly not; probably not; almost 
certainly not. I have long ago forgotten all 
about it. But, anyway, I append my effort: 


THE REPLY ° 


I know Mr. H., and I will go to him, 
dear madam, if upon reflection you find you 
still desire it. There will be a conversation. 1 
know the form it will take. It will be like this: 


Mr. H. How do her books strike you? 

Mr. Clemens. 1 am not acquainted with them. 

H. Who has been her publisher? 

C. I don’t know. 

H. She has one, I suppose? 

c. I—I think not. 

H. Ah. You think this is her first book? 

C. Yes—I suppose so. I think so. 

H. What is it about? What is the character 
of it? 

C. I believe I do not know. 

H. Have you seen it? 

C. Well—no, I haven't. 

H. Ah—h. How long have you known her? 

©. I don’t know her. 

H. Don’t know her? 

C. No. 

H. Ah—h. How did you come to be interested 
in her book, then? 

C. Well, she—she wrote and asked me to find 
a publisher for her, and mentioned you. 

H. Why should she apply to you instead of 
to me? 
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C. She wished me to use my influence. 

H. Dear me. what has influence to do with 
such a matter? 

C. Well, I think she thought you would be 
more likely to examine her book if you were 
influenced. 

H. Why, what we are here for is to examine 
books—anybody’s book that comes along. It’s our 
business. Why should we turn away a book un- 
examined because it’s a stranger’s? It would be 
foolish. No publisher does it. On what ground 
did she request your influence, since you do not 
know her? She must have thought you knew 
her literature and could speak for it. Is that it? 

C. No; she knew I didn’t. 

H. Well, what then? She had a reason of 
some sort for believing you competent to recom- 
mend her literature, and also under cbligations 
to do it? 

C. Yes, I—I knew her uncle. 

H. Knew her uncle? 

C. Yes. 

H. Upon my word! So, you knew her uncle; 
her uncle knows her literature; he endorses it 
to you; the chain is complete, nothing further 
needed; you are satisfied, and therefore— 

C. No, that isn’t all, there are other ties. I 
knew the cabin her uncle lived in, in the mines; 
I knew his partners, too; also I came near 
knowing her husband before she married him, 
and I did know the abandoned shaft where a 
premature blast went off and he went flying 
through the air and clear down to the trail and 
hit an Indian in the back with almost fatal 
consequences. 

H. To him, or to the Indian? 

C. She didn’t say which it was. 

H. (With a@ sigh.) It certainly beats the 
band! You don’t know her, you don’t know her 
literature, you don’t know who got hurt when 
the blast went off, you don’t know a single 
thing for us to build an estimate of her book 
upon, so far as 1— 

C. I knew her uncle. You are forgetting her 
uncle. 

H. Oh, what use is he? Did you know him 
long? How long was it? 

C. Well, I don’t know that I really knew him, 
but | must have met him, anyway. I think it 


was that way; you can’t tell about these things, 
you know, except when they are recent. 

H. Recent? When was all this? 

OC. Sixteen years ago. 

H. What a basis to judge a book upon! At 
first you said you knew him, and now you don’t 
know whether you did or not. 

C. Oh yes, I knew him; anyway, I think I 
thought I did; I’m perfectly certain of it. 

H. What makes you think you thought you 
knew him? 

C. Why, she says I did, herself. 

H. She says so! 

C. Yes, she does, and I did know him, too, 
though I don’t remember it now. 

H. Come—how can you know it when you 
don’t remember it? 

C. I don’t know. That is, I don’t know the 
process, but I do know lots of things that | 
don’t remember, and remember lots of things 
that I don’t know. It’s so with every educated 
person. 

H. (After a pause.) Is your time valuable? 

C. No—well, not very. 

H. Mine is. 

So I came away then, because he was looking 
tired. Overwork, I reckon; I never do that; I 
have seen the evil effects of it. My mother was 
always afraid I would overwork myself, but I 
never did. 

Dear madam, you see how it would happen if 
I went there. He would ask me those ques- 
tions, and I would try to answer them to suit 
him, and he would hunt me here and there and 
yonder and get me embarrassed more and more 
all the time, and at last he would look tired on 
account of overwork, and there it would end 
and nothing done. I wish I could be useful to 
you, but you see, they do not care for uncles 
or any of those things; it doesn’t move them, it 
doesn’t have the least effect, they don’t care for 
anything but the literature itself, and they as 
good as despise influence. But they do care for 
books, and are eager to get them and examine 
them, no matter whence they come, nor from 
whose pen. If you will send yours to a pub- 
lisher—any publisher—he will certainly examine 
it, I can assure you of that. 

Mark TWAIN. 
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“THAT WHICH IS PERFECT” 


_ BD emMerRY POTTLE 


a. 






Pan, 


arent 


hital; f 


HEY had been married scarcely a month, 
4% Evie and Calvin Straight. And they 

were, for their time, most middle-aged 
—1850 was not inclined to imaginative sen- 
timental values on the question of age. 
Evie was said to be _ thirty-five— though 
she’s as young and pretty as any of them,” 
bravely asserted Captain Dove of her—and 
every one in Avon knew that Cal Straight 
would “never see forty again.” 

Evie, whose life for the past ten years had 
been a rather dreary, unmitigated, militant 
period of district-school teaching, came to 
Avon to visit her friend Mary Dove, the Cap- 
tain’s wife, early in June. Somehow, in the 
marvellous workings of love’s chance and 
change,—and just how, it does not gravely 
concern us—she met Calvin Straight and 
fell, we may almost dare to say, instantly in 
love with the great, sober, gentle-eyed, silent 
man. It is enough for us that Calvin Straight 
one evening, a fortnight, perhaps, after he 
first met her, very shyly and sincerely offered 
his heart to Evie. And Evie, really loving in 
this first wonderful moment of her life, took 
his heart and gave him in return her own, 
unspoiled and adoring. “ But how poor old 
Cal ever got his courage up to the sticking- 
point,” commented the Captain, “is more 
than I, even I, Mary, can understand.” 

Straight had lived, since his mother’s death 
some two years past, alone in his cottage. 
Not that his life was a lonely one: he had his 
garden, and more than that, his inventions— 
to be sure, Avon smiled a little at the latter, 
yet, for all that, it was rumored that Calvin 


Se INustraled by Lester Ralph 


Straight was likely to “do big 
things some day.” He was a child- 
hearted man, big of brain, and 
full of a lambent innocence so 
gentle and so lovely that the 
world, even the rudest of it, hesi- 
tated to mar its ignorance. 

“ Evie,” said Captain Dove, the 
day before the wedding—she was 
married from the Dove house 
without delay after the engage- 
ment—*“ Evie, I want to tell you 
that Cal’s the finest man I know— 
for all he’s like a baby. He’s queer 
as Dick’s hatband—you must remem- 
ber that. He goes off into his ‘absent 
fits’ and won’t know his best friend. God 
knows where he is and what he’s thinking of 
then; maybe his invention. Just like a baby 
he is,” he went on. “ But, Evie, you stick to 
him and look after him. He’s a good man.” 

Evie blushed. “It won’t be much trouble, 
Captain, to—to stick to him, I think,” she 
answered. 

So Evie and Straight were married and 
went at once to live in the little cottage with 
the garden. It had been a month of almost 
perfectness, Evie felt. And she liked to feel, 
too, that Straight realized how beautiful it all 
was. Yet he never spoke of such inner things 
—perhaps his tongue had too long been untried 
in the language of love. But in his eyes deep- 
ened a graver content and often she was con- 
scious, as they sat together, that he was look- 
ing at her with a large and benignant warmth. 

“And yet—and yet,” Evie too frequently 
found herself wondering uneasily, “does he 
really love me? I wish he—I wish 7 had a 
greater faith. .I know he loves me and yet— 
I want to know, actually know. And T love 
him so.... At any rate, he hasn’t had any of 
his absent fits so far,” she would finish, whim- 
sically. 

It was their custom of an evening to sit 
together in the vine-clad back porch, where 
the odors of the gardens, faint and mysterious 
in the darkness, might touch, on the wander 
ing airs, their faces. Evie, close to Straight, 
would talk desultorily of her life and her 
hopes and her beliefs, It was rare that 
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Straight would respond with any experience 
of his own—indeed, he seemed a man with- 
out experiences. One conceived him living in 
an imponderable present—never in a past 
or a future. 

“There is so much to talk over,” Evie 
kept saying, a little pleadingly, to Calvin. 
“We've been apart all our lives except for 
just about two months, you know.” And 
Straight would make an 
encouraging little noise 
deep in his throat, stretch 
out his long wiry arms in 
a large gesture of satis- 
faction, and perhaps an- 
swer gently, “ Well, Evie, 
we’re together now.” 

When Straight shut up 
the cottage for the night— 
only a traditional pretence 
of protection, for Avon 
never knew the meaning of 
insecurity — Evie _ linger- 
ingly climbed the stairs to hia, 
their room, her eyes turn- 
ing back often, her heart 
running on ahead. 

“Tle does love me, he does,” she would smile 
into the darkness all around her candle. 


II 

“What are you dreaming of, Calvin?” 
Evie asked. They had come into the house 
after sunset in the garden, and Evie had pre- 
pared supper. Straight had eaten his food in 
a dazed haphazard fashion rather distress- 
ing to his wife, who was of a decision and 
promptness. Several times Evie had spoken 
and he had not seemed to hear. Not seldom 
his eyes had been on her directly, yet he had 
not seen her. It was one of his “ absent fits,” 
she reflected, a little ruefully. 

Evie asked again, more sharply: “Calvin! 
What are you dreaming of ?” 

Straight roused guiltily. “Was I dream- 
ing, Evie, now? I guess I was. I was 
dreaming.” 

“You've spilled your tea and you’ve not 
eaten your raisin cake,” she reproved, pret- 
tily. “I should think you were dreaming. 
What—” 

“T—I was making something, or trying to, 
in my head,” he explained, slowly. “ It—” 

“Tell me about it? Can’t I know?” Evie 
went on interestedly. Straight had scarcely 
ever spoken to her of his inventions—to her 
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D CAL! HE’S THINKING THINGS OUT.” 


slight resentment, She came over to him and 
sat on the arm of his chair. “Tell me,” she 
urged. Straight looked at her in the be- 
wilderment of a child. 

“ Why—why, I— There isn’t anything 
much to tell yet. Some day, Evie, maybe— ” 
His long flexible fingers found his fork and he 
began absently to draw with the points on the 
cloth. She waited a full five minutes; he 
did not seem to notice when she slipped away 
to look after the supper dishes. 

The disappointment of it wore off presently. 
“Poor old Cal!” she smiled, “he’s thinking 
things out. Il just let him alone.” Evie 
wiped her eyes whimsically. “ Inventors are 
queer—for husbands,” she laughed. But 
when she was ready to sit down with him on 
the porch, he was not waiting. She saw a 
light in his workshop at the end of the gar- 
den, and she knew he was there. So Evie 
sat alone that evening in the back porch, 
rocking to and fro lonesomely, and assuring 
herself that she was not going to be silly 
about Calvin and his work, indeed she was 
going to be helpful and content. Bedtime 
came and then Evie stole down to the shop, 
softly unlatched the door, and peered in. 
She stood on the threshold, waiting till Cal- 
vin should raise his head from his pencil and 
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paper. His eyes lifted, after a moment, and 
looked straight into hers; Evie’s face lit with 
a tender, compassionate smile. He did not 
speak. And suddenly Evie knew that he did 
not see her. She closed the door cautiously 
and went back alone to the house, reproaching 
herself that she was so very sad. 

Hours afterward Straight came in, Evie 
knew, for she had lain awake, very quiet and 
still, yet with every sense of love alert, a 
thousand times hearing his step and a thou- 
sand times faint with disappointment that 
it was not he. 

“T mustn’t be a fool,” she thought, angrily. 
“T won’t be a fool.” 

His calm, even breathing told her he had 
instantly fallen Evie’s tears were 
something of a relief then. 


asleep. 


II! 

Winter and the little garden had 
dried up and withered and died. It seemed 
rather wonderful to Evie that she, too, had 
not dried up and withered and died in this 
winter. Now spring was delicately, fanci- 
fully coming back; here and there the garden 
was stirring into a hint of warmish, yellowish 
color—life color. There was a gentleness in 
the air, a pungent smell of the good ground. 
Evie felt in the world about her a renascent 
outflow. And she wondered, a little hopeless- 
ly, if there were any renascent spirit at work 


came 


in her. It hardly seemed possible, she re- 
flected, as she stood looking out into the 
spring morning. The winter had been so 


hard, so cruelly hard, “J can’t live on faith,” 
said, aloud, “nor on hope. It’s the 
‘greatest of these’ I want. I wish—oh, I wish 
I knew.” 


she 


That afternoon Captain Dove, seeing the 
door of the Straights’ house open to the un- 
certain spring warmth, came in to see Evie. 

“Well, Evie Straight, the winter’s gone,” 
he rumbled, striding into the living - room 
without ceremony, filling the place to over- 
flowing with the sense of his big, bluff re- 
liance. “ Everything feels so kind of inti- 
mate in this house—I’m so big and it’s so 
little,” he roared, affectionately. 

Evie smiled. “I feel intimate with you, 
Captain—maybe it is because you’re so big, 
as you say, and I’m so small.” 

The Captain eyed her shrewdly. 
not so small, Evie. Where’s Cal ?”’ 

“In the shop.” Evie could not keep the 
dull note out of her voice, 


“ You’re 
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“The winter’s gone,” reiterated Dove, ir- 
relevantly. 

“Has it?” 

“‘Has it? Where are your eyes, your nose, 
your ears? Can’t you feel the spring sort of 
trickling around in your system! Don’t 
you feel as perky as that robin out there?” 

“T can’t say I do, Captain. I—I guess 
I’m tired. It’s been a long hard winter, 
hasn’t it ?” 

“ How’s Cal?” said Dove, suddenly. 

“ He’s—he’s very absorbed in something— 
in his invention.” 

“ What’s he inventing now?” 

“1 don’t know. He doesn’t— 
Evie hesitated, nervously. 

“Been so all winter, hasn’t 
went on, gravely. 

Evie nodded, and he continued in his 
candid speech: “Had his absent fits, hadn’t 
he? I know. All absorbed. Doesn’t know 
anything going on about him. Can’t see his 
food. Can’t even see you, eh?” 

Evie nodded again; she was unexpectedly 
near to tears. 

“ And he’s been so all winter?” 

“ Yes—but I—” her mouth quivered. 

The Captain leaned over and patted her 
hands kindly. “ You’re not losing courage, 
Evie Straight? Spring’s come, you know.” 

Evie’s effort was splendid. Dove had an 
instant of admiration for her. “ But 1,” 
she went on, bravely—*I know it’s Cal’s 
work and he loves it. And whatever he likes 
he shall do.” 

“Good girl,” said Dove, heartily. 
be going along home, I guess. 
man, Evie. You stick to Cal.” 

Evie looked up gratefully into his eyes. 
“Cal’s a good man,” she answered, steadily. 

But when Captain Dove had gone she 
threw herself down on the horse-hair sofa, not 
to sob, but to ache unendurably with the 
burden. of her loneliness. “Oh, I have lost 
courage,” she cried, “I have! What is spring 
or summer or winter to me! If he’d only 
see me, tell me, know me—anything! I’m not 
in his life. I don’t want so much, but TI want 
a little. Cal, Cal, can’t you see I can’t bear 
it much longer’” She lay on the sofa shiv- 
ering in her unleashed misery of heart and 
nerves. Straight came into the room. Evie 
heard his step and looked up hopefully—per- 
haps Cal too had heard the faint cry of 
spring and had come to find her. He crossed 
the room and stood by the window, staring 


Well, he’s 


he ?” 


Dove 





“Tl 


Cal’s a good 
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out. Presently he wandered vaguely about, 
and twice he passed close by her. She could 
have touched him. Then, still in his vast 
absorption, he went out. He had not realized 
her presence. Evie fell back inertly. 


After a few moments she sat up. There 
was a new spirit of decision in her; her 
cheeks were flushed and in her eyes there 


was an angry light. 

“ Oh, it’s cruel, mean!” she cried. “ I won’t 
bear it. It’s not right, not fair. All winter 
he’s scarcely seen me or paid any attention to 


me. What’s an invention to the love of his 
wife? He must give up one or the other. 
He shall. A woman can’t bear everything. 


Am / nothing? Am I— What am I?... Cal- 


vin Straight, you’ve got to choose.” 
She went hurriedly out into the garden, 


where she found Straight contemplating the 


new green shoots of the daffodils. 

“Cal,” she began, sharply. Straight look- 
ed down at her benignantly. 

“Oh, you, Evie? See the daffodils.” 

“T don’t care about the daffodils,” 
patiently hurried on. 


she im- 
“Cal, something’s got 
to be done. I can’t bear it any longer.” 
Straight gazed at her, puzzled as a little lad. 
“ Done, Evie?” 

“ Yes, done. 


in that shop?” 


What are you doing out there 


“Doing? Why, why I’m making a little 
something. I—I’ve been thinking of it all 


It’s—” 
“You've been doing something else, too,” 
Evie 


winter. 
broke in; “ you’ve been hurting me, 
neglecting me, leaving me alone—” 
“Hurting you, Evie? 
Straight’s voice, slow 
struck into Evie’s heart. “ Why, no, I guess 
not, Evie. I wouldn’t hurt you.” 
“Oh, vou don’t understand, Cal. 


Neglecting you?” 


full of doubt, 


I’m so 


alone. I can’t bear it. I’m your wife—you 
owe me more than you owe your brains. 
Can’t you see how you’ve left me?~ Think 


how it was that first month when we.-sat to- 
and talked, 
were just there.” 


“ 


gether and you were—oh, you 


3ut I’m here now,” he protested, gently. 


“ Not your mind or your heart, Cal. I’m 
as alone as if I were on a desert island. I 
ean’t bear it, I say. Um a woman—and 
women need love and care. Oh, you can't 
understand—I see it in your eyes. I’ve food 
and shelter and clothes, but I—I want you 


and you don’t understand me.” 
“ Poor Evie!” he murmured. 
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“ Calvin, you’ve got to choose now, to-night, 
whether you’ll have me or your inventions.” 
Evie was very firm. 

“You or the inventions?” he repeated, un- 
comprehendingly. 

“You must choose which you'll have. Do 
you love me or do you love what your brain 
makes the more? If you take the invention 
things, Cal, ll go. If you take me, oh, I'll 
stay, but you’ve got to give up the—” 

“Why, Evie, give up the Why, it’s my 
life! I can’t help thinking out things. They 
just come and get hold of me and make me 
make them. I forget where I am, what I’m 
doing. I just see that one thing I’m trying 
to get into shape and form. I can’t give it 
up—because it won’t give up me. But why 
do I have to choose? Why can’t I have you 
and the dream things too?’ 





It was a longer 
and more intimate speech than she had ever 
heard him make before. When he had fin- 
ished, standing helplessly before her, his eyes 
suffused with 
anger had fled. 

“ Oh, Cal, Cal,” she cried, sadly, ay you've 
chosen. Even now you’ve chosen.” 


wonder and sorrow, Evie’s 


She turned abruptly and went up the gar- 
den path to the house. 

“ Evie,” called Straight, anxiously, but she 
gave no heed. He started to follow her, and 
then in ignorance and childish uncer- 
tainty he let slip the golden moment. Evie 
went into the house alone. To ease his dis- 
tress Straight, almost 
dered toward his workshop. 
comfortable there. 

Late that night Evie went down and found 
him there. He smiled at her when she entered. 


his 


unconsciously, wan- 


He felt 


more 


“Tm going away for a visit,” she said, 
briefly. 

“Eh? Going for a visit? That’s good, 
Evie. You'll enjoy that. You need a little 


change. Evie, see! T’ve almost finished this. 


It’s going to work. It’s beautiful.” Evie did 
not look. 

LV 

the following morning, 
sustained ‘by an uncertain pride, and _har- 
assed by a secret weak fear that she was not 
going to be able to carry through her resolve. 


Evie went away 


In the end it came only to a fortnight’s stay 
with her aunt—that was all she could endure. 
She woke up one night in the dead hours, 
conscious of but one desire: Home; she must 
go back. 

“Q God, let me go back to 


Cai.” 


she 
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( “ CALVIN, YOU'VE GOT TO CHOOSE NOW, TO-NIGHT.” 
. 


prayed, hysterically. And in the morning 
she set forth on the long stage-coach journey 
home. There had been no word from Calvin. 
Indeed, she had not expected it. Letters, in 
those -days, were precious things and moved 
with the slowness of the ancient argosies. 
And more than this, Evie doubted that it 
would ever occur to Straight to write to her. 

As she neared home, tired and racked in 
body and soul as she was, the growing fa- 
miliarity of the sights and sounds about her 
stirred her deeply. Her heart, always prone 
to make fair its own way, beat with a new 





sense that, after all, 
everything was right. 
She planned out a won- 
derful humility for her- 
self; her love revelled in 
its sweet abasement. 
“ Poor Cal!” she smiled, 
“it’s been all my fault; 
I'll be good. You can 
do just as you want to 
and you'll always find 
Evie waiting when you 
come back.” 

She hurried eagerly 
up the walk to the cot- 
tage door, and with 
trembling hands turned 
the knob. It resisted 
her. The door was 
locked. 

“He’s in the shop,” 
she assured herself. 
But she could gain no 
entrance there, and the 
little house was quite 
closed and barred to her, 
she found, to her be- 
wilderment. Evie sat 
down for a moment on 
the back porch. That 
desolate sense of empti- 
ness which seems to 
hang about a home 
whence a dear person- 
ality has unexpectedly 
departed, struck her 
forebodingly. “ He’s 
gone.” she whispered, 
fearfully. “ He’s gone.” 
Presently she shook off 
her vague wuneasiness. 
“How foolish of me! 
He’s at the Doves’! 
Mary is looking after him. They didn’t ex- 
pect me home.” 

Evie hurried down the long grass-grown 
street to the Doves. She found them sitting 
together at the tea-table—just as she and Cal 
used to sit. 

“ Why, Evie!” they exclaimed. 

“Mary, Captain,” Evie cried, tearfully, 
“ where’s Cal?” 

The Doves stared at her in astonishment. 
Mary came to her and gently relieved her of 
her wraps. “Sit down here, dear, and have 
your tea. You’re very white and tired.” 
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“ But 
“ What 


me ¢ 


where is Calvin?” Evie demanded. 
is it? What are you keeping from 
Is he—he’s not ill? Not—” Her voice 
rose to a gasping little shriek, then broke 
miserably over the words she dared not speak. 

Captain Dove put his arm about her pro- 
tectingly, and led her to a chair. 
sobbing violently now. 

“ Evie,” he said, quietly, “this is not like 
you. Cal is not ill so far as we know. Try 
to calm yourself, Evie, and let’s talk it over 
right here, quietly, together.” 

After an instant Evie pulled herself up. 
“Tm tired and unstrung and a little disap- 
pointed at not seeing Cal,” she said, simply. 
“Now I’m all right. What is it, Mary? 
Tea? Yes, I'll have it. And now tell me 
about Cal.” 

“He went away two days ago,” Captain 
Dove began, irresolutely. “He did not say 
where— Why, we thought, Evie, he was going 
to join you!” There was a question in his 


Evie was 


’ 


voice. 

Evie answered in a low, hopeless voice: 
“No. He—he didn’t join me.” 

The three of them sat in silence. Presently 
the Captain rose and filled his pipe. Mary 
Dove slipped her hand in Evie’s. 

“He didn’t write me,” Evie added. 

“Cal’s a good man, Evie,” the Captain 
said at length, between puffs. “I can’t think 
it out. Only—he’s a good man; don’t forget 
that.” Evie smiled drearily. 

“T know how it’s been, Evie,” whispered 
Mary Dove. “I can just know how it’s been. 
I’m so sorry. But—wait, Evie; it ‘Il come 
right.” 

To Evie Straight their sympathy seemed 
suddenly to weight her like the oppressive odor 
of oversweet flowers. Tender as it was, it 
almost angered her. She wanted to beat it off 
with her hands. She stirred uneasily and 
prayed that Mary Dove would take her hand 
from hers. It was, after all, the Captain who 
sensed the situation. 

“He left the key to the front door here,” 
he said, abruptly. 

Evie rose in a vast relief. 
me,” she cried; “ I’ll go home.” 

“We'll go with you, dear,” said Mary 
Dove, affectionately. “ You mustn’t go alone.” 

Captain Dove caught the hunted, helpless 
look in Evie’s eyes. He brought her the key 
at once. 

“Let her be, Mary,” he said, with a gruff 
command; “she wants to be alone.” 


“Give it to 
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Almost without a word Evie left them. It 
seemed to her if she could only get home 
again—home, alone—she could endure any- 
thing. 
V 

There was a week in Evie Straight’s life 
of which little shall be said—the week that 
followed her return. No one saw her then— 
not even the Doves. It was a desperate, a 
wonderful, an illuminating week. A week 
when all the bitterness, the anguish, the rend- 
ing, of love struggled with its beauty, its 
serenity, its truth, and its glory. 

After that Evie came forth into the world 
again. The old, tender, smiling Evie—and yet 
not the old. For she came forth a new Evie. 

“She’s a plucky little woman,” Captain 
Dove said of her. And that, perhaps, was as 
near as any outsider could come to Evie. 

It was a month after Evie’s return that the 
Captain sought her in the garden. She was 
weeding the onion-bed. He approached si- 
lently and stood watching her for a moment. 
Evie, flushed and warm with her exertion, 
was more than ever a beautiful woman, 
Dove reflected. 

““You’re looking well, Evie,” he presently 
rumbled. 

“You startled me,” she cried. “ Look at 
the onions. They’re looking well if you like. 
There, I’m done. Come and sit down on the 
porch.” 

He followed her, and the two presently sat 
together, a pitcher of some cool drink be- 
tween them. They talked at first aimlessly 
of various neighborhood affairs. Then Dove 
put down his glass with a great breath of 
satisfaction, and turned his keen blue eyes 
on the woman opposite him. She gave him 
a sense of great restfulness. 

“Evie, I want to talk to you,” he said. 

She nodded her willingness. “Go on.” 

“T’ve known Cal since he was a baby—and 
I think I’ve known you pretty well. So you'll 
forgive an old man’s interference. I’ve never 
talked much about your affairs to you—or 
to any one. But—” 

“T know,” Evie said, quietly. 
you like.” 

“Have you heard from Cal?’ he asked, 
unexpectedly. 

“ No.” 

“Tt’s six weeks, about, since he went. 
What—how do you feel, Evie, about it?” 

She hesitated. Evie had never spoken her 
heart to any one. Yet now she was tempted. 


“Say what 
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“Tt is six weeks,” she went on, “ and, Cap- 
tain, if it were six years, I should feel the 
same. He’s coming back. I know. And 
when he comes—” She could not finish, but 
Dove read the rest in her face. 

“T’ye had my forty days in the wilderness,” 
she continued, gravely, “and I’ve realized, 
oh, so much, so many things. I love Calvin 
Straight. It’s come in these last weeks to be 
like a religion to me. I loved him when I 
married him, but now— I can’t explain it, 
Captain. It may not be with me as with 
other women. But I love him as I never 
loved him before. He has gone away—I don’t 
know where. That at first was pretty hard to 
accept—many women would have—I confess 
I, too,—but that’s over. You may think me 
terribly weak and sentimental and clinging— 
what if I am?—but one day it came over me 
that no matter what happened, where Cal 
was, where his mind was, I had my love, ihe 
great thing in the world for me. My love 
which must bear all things, believe all 
things, hope all things, endure all things.” 

She paused and looked unseeingly out on 
the garden. Dove did not speak. 

“It just came to me that it was my love,” 
Evie went on. “ And when I got hold of that 
it suddenly seemed to me—I don’t know why 
—that Cal did love me—poor old Cal. ’Tisn’t 
logical, maybe ”"—she laughed—“ and not the 
way of women, perhaps. But it’s wonderful 
for me. I don’t know what people say here in 
Avon. It doesn’t matter to me. All I know 
is that I seem on the threshold of the greatest 
happiness.” She looked up at him and he 
saw in her eyes her great faith. 

Captain Dove got up heavily. He cleared 
his throat several times as if to speak elo- 
quently. Yet all he said was: “ Evie, you’re 
a good woman. Ill be going along home.” 


VI 

Evie sat with the letter in her hands. “I 
know now,” she whispered. “I know now. 
Before, I knew only in part, and I prophe- 
sied only in part, but now—” 

She -moved her hands lovingly across the 
thin crackling pages as if she could draw 
through her finger tips the written words. 
Again it avas sunset and the garden was 
fresh and cool after a slight rain. Again the 
beauty of it was almost more than she could 
bear alone. She bent over the letter to feel 
his presence the more really. 

“Dear, dear Evie,” it ran, “ how can I say 
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‘dear Evie,’ and how can you let me? Is 
there forgiveness for a poor fellow like me? 
I try to think of you somewhere alone reading 
this, I try to see your face, your eyes, hear 
your voice—but I cannot. I am so ashamed 
and sorrowful. I try to hope that you are 
still the Evie that came and stood by me in 
the garden, that sat with me on the porch, 
that loved me and bore with me. I try to 
think of all this and then to hope that you'll 
find it in your heart to say: ‘ It’s only old Cal. 
I'll forgive him.” Can you, Evie? I am 
ashamed to plead. I have not the right. 
And yet, my dear, I loved you all the time. 
Somehow I couldn’t say it. But I thought it. 
I tried to let you see it, but I know now I 
failed. I knew so little of love and the ways 
of love. Even now I can’t seem to put down 
on this paper what is in my heart. I know 
only this—I want you, Evie, I need yeu. 
And I’m coming back to you. T'll be on my 
way there when you get this. Let me come 
home, 

“Tt is a sorry confession I have to make, 
but I'll try to tell it just as it was. After 
you went away I finished my invention, 
and it suddenly occurred to me to take it to 
New York. I meant to write you, but some- 
how, Evie, I forgot it—I guess I even forgot 
you. Then when I got to New York I was 
so busy showing the thing off to various peo- 
ple. It is beautiful, Evie, the way it works, 
and people here say there’s a fortune in it. It 
shall be all yours, too. And they say it’s 
going to get a gold medal. 

“Well, I'd been there a week, and some one 
said that I ought to take the invention to 
London to the opening of the Crystal Palace. 

“Evie, I give you my solemn word I clean 
forgot everything in the world in the excite- 
ment of that suggestion. I don’t know how 
it happened, but the next thing I knew I was 
on beard ship with a party of men, and it 
wasn’t until I’d been out three days that I 
remembered you, that I was married, and 
that I’d never written you. It is unforgiva- 
ble. I can see how sorry a story it is to tell 
you. Oh, Evie, I have been so long alone, all 
these years, dreaming away by myself, that 
now you are here in my life, I’m just be- 
ginning to know love is, after all, the perfect 
thing. 

“T have to say to you, my wife, that if it 
should be in your great mercy you let me 
come home to you, I shall offend, I fear, 
many, many times and sorely try your heart. 
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I shall wander off into my dreams because 
they are part of me—and I cannot say them 
nay. But perhaps, now, you'll understand 
me, know that I love you, and be as gentle 
with me as you would be gentle with a child 
of ours. Can you undertake the burden, 
Evie? 

“ Somehow—I don’t quite know why—l’ve 
been thinking all day about our first Thanks- 
giving day together. I felt so thankful in 
my heart, really, Evie, for you and your love, 
that day—even if I didn’t seem to show it. 
And then at dinner-time, when you’d cooked 
the turkey—I’m ashamed to remember it 
now—I forgot to come home to dinner, my 
mind was so full of this machine. And you 
cried, for the dinner was all cold and spoiled. 
Won’t you try me again this coming Thanks- 
giving, Evie? I won’t forget—and we'll make 





it the best one in all our lives—poor, long- 
suffering little girl. 

“T shall take the next steamer for America, 
and not long after you receive this I shall be 
with you. God grant it may be forever. It 
must be as you who have suffered so shall 
decide. But, oh, Evie, let me come back to 
my own, not because I deserve it, but because 
I need you. 

“ All that I am is devotedly yours— 

“ Cavin.” 


Tears of sheer joy rose in Evie’s eyes. 
“Evie and the garden are waiting for you, 
Cal,” she cried, happily. Then, reverently, as 
one who has come at last on the supreme 
wonder, she whispered : 

“When that which is perfect is come, 
then that which is in part shall be done away.’ ” 

















ll. MRS. GEORGE CORNWALLIS WEST (FORMERLY LADY RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL—NEE JEROME) 


BY ‘* ANGI.O-AMERICAN” 


O have been the wife of one of the 
- most brilliant, and quite the most in- 

teresting, of latter-day English states- 
men; to be the mother of another public 
man who, before he has reached thirty, is a 
power in English politics; to have made, in 
addition, a place for oneself in the best so- 
ciety that London can offer, in the affections 
and interests of the common people, in litera- 
ture, and in the most useful and practical 
kind of philanthropic work—is surely to have 
achieved something. All this, and much 
more, stands to the credit of Mrs. George 





Cornwallis West. No American woman in 
England has led a fuller life; none has been 
more behind the scenes of politics or wielded 
a greater influence on party leaders and party 
counsels; and none assuredly has established a 
closer bond of sympathy between herself and 
the masses. The popularity that went out so 
abundantly to Lord Randolph in the eighties 
went out not less distinctively to his wife. I 
remember many signs of it during that famous 
election of 1885 when Lord Randolph opposed 
John Bright in Birmingham. His right-hand 
man in the struggle—if the bull may be par- 
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doned—his most zealous and effective can- 
vasser, was his wife. It was said at the 
time, and I dare say with truth, that the 
inspiration of the whole daring project came 
from her; that it was she who conceived the 
magnificent idea of bearding the great lion 
of Liberalism in his very den. John Bright, 
it is true, won, but his majority was brought 
down to four hundred, and the Conservatives 
legitimately claimed a moral victory. 

The impression that Lady Randolph’s beauty 
and “go” and immense pluck made on the 
electors of Birmingham has never since been 
weakened. It spread all through the country 
and created for her a popular regard alto- 
gether unique. She was, I think, the first 
American woman to take an actual part in 
the hurly-burly of English polities, and the 
first, therefore, to make something more than 
a merely social reputation. She got among 
the people, and the people very quickly show- 
ed they liked to have her among them. She 
knew precisely how to take them—a good 
deal better, I suspect, than most English- 
women, who never quite get rid of the sense 
that they are bestowing a favor in conversing 
with the “lower orders.” Lady Randolph 
gave them “straight talk,” utterly free from 
condescension or affectation, and with none 
of the patronizing and professional air that 
makes the lady canvasser in England some- 
times more of a failure than a success. She 
was as good a democrat as her husband, and 
in Birmingham they have a weakness for 
democracy. Throughout that exciting contest 
her name was only less often on the voters’ 
lips than those of John Bright and Lord 
Randolph. She followed the British work- 
ingman into his home, won his heart even if 
she failed at times to win his vote, organized 
and directed the volunteer workers, and ap- 
peared by his side at all her husband’s meet- 
ings, as fresh and eager as though she had 
been doing nothing but rest all day. It was 
a performance that made an immense appeal 
to the English democracy. Lord Randolph, 
at the time, was the idol of the British work- 
ingman, and his wife shared in and added 
to his popularity. They became associated 
together in the minds of the people even more 
closely than are Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain 
to-day; and though, after Lord Randolph’s 
death, his widow withdrew for many years 
from public life, the popular interest in her 
remained unabated, and whenever she ap- 
pears to-day on any of her son’s platforms 


the welcome that greets her is universal and 
enthusiastic. 

Mrs. Cornwallis West is the daughter of 
the late Mr. Leonard Jerome, of New York, 
that sparkling and amusing man of whose 
eccentricities and wit the older generation 
tells some capital tales. The Jerome girls 
were a famous trio in the seventies, and they 
all married well. One became Lady Ran- 
dolph Churchill, another Lady Leslie, and the 
third Mrs. Moreton Frewen. They had what 
is still the best education any woman could 
wish for; they were born and brought up in 
America and they constantly visited Europe. 
It was on one of their trips abroad, during 
the Franco-Prussian war, that Miss Jerome 
first met Lord Randolph Churchill, the second 
son of the seventh Duke of Marlborough. 
They were married early in 1874. Lord 
Randolph at the time was a stranger to poli- 
tics. His reputation for talent and liveliness 
had not reached the public, to whom he was 
but one of the innumerable younger sons who 
throng in England, lead more or less fast, in- 
determinate lives, and never quite settle 
down to anything. Lady Randolph quickly 
lifted her husband above all that. Before 
they had been married a year she induced 
him to enter Parliament. Her enthusiasm 
and concentration acting on his brilliant 
capacities quickly made him one of the fore- 
most men in England. From the first she de- 
voted herself to his political interests, help- 
ing him not merely by collecting statistics 
and marshalling facts and inspiring him with 
her excellent judgment—then, as now, of 
feminine quickness and masculine breadth 
and soundness—but also by her great personal 
popularity. 

London then, in the seventies, was under 
the sway of the blue-eyed, golden - haired 
type of beauty, and Lady Randolph, with 
her wonderfully dark and glossy hair, her 
deep black eyes and olive complexion, offered 
a splendid contrast. Add to this her hus- 
band’s social position and growing fame, her 
own intuitive knowledge of men and things, 
her skill as a hostess, musician, and talker, 
her faultless taste in dress—at a time when 
Englishwomen hardly knew the alphabet of 
that art—and the infectiousness of her 
buoyant and eager nature, and it is not to 
be wondered at that she stepped at a bound 
into the very front rank of society. Lady 
Randolph was never one of the Prince of 
Wales’s “set.” Indeed, three or four years 
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after her marriage there was an almost com- 
plete break between Lord Randolph and the 
Prince. The rupture was afterwards healed 
over, and to-day you will see at Mrs, Corn- 
wallis West’s house in Great Cumberland 
Place signed photographs of the King and 
Queen; but Mrs. Cornwallis West’s relations 
with the royal family are perhaps more 
friendly than intimate. While the estrange- 
ment lasted Lord and Lady Randolph lived 
for a year in Paris. Then, on his appoint- 
ment as private secretary to the Viceroy of 
Ireland, they moved to Dublin and lived there 
for a couple of exciting years, returning 
finally to London in 1879. From 1880 to 
1886 was the period of Lord Randolph’s 
greatest triumphs. It was then that he 
organized and led the famous Fourth Party, 
developed into a Parliamentary debater of the 
first rank, blossomed out as a Tory Democrat, 
thrilled the Conservative party with a new 
life and a new programme, became Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, and threw up his post 
after a few months in a moment of miscalcu- 
lation. From that time till his death, nine 


years later, from a terrible malady, politics 
only occasionally claimed him for her own. 
He went on the turf in partnership with 
Lord Dunraven, did well at first, but ended 
by having to sell his horses and his town 
house. His fortunes he managed to retrieve 
by speculating in Transvaal and Rhodesian 
mines—he went out to South Africa in 1893 
or 1894 as the correspondent of the London 
Daily Graphic, and there formed a friendship 
with Cecil Rhodes and Dr. Jameson. 
Through all the ups and downs of that 
meteoric career, Lady Randolph’s encourage- 
ment, sympathy, and sagacity found free 
outlet. Her house in Connaught Place, one 
of the first, by the by, in London to be lighted 
by electricity, became a social centre of the 
utmost utility to her husband’s political prog- 
ress. Besides this, she was one of the found- 
ers of the Primrose League, and quite the 
most practical and ardent worker in that re 
markable organization. She is still the Vice- 
President of the Grand Council, but not with- 
out a foreboding that the development of 
the fiseal question—Mrs. Cornwallis West is 
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convineed Free-Trader—may before long 


force her to resign. In these and many other 
ways she furthered Lord Randolph’s interests, 
and the interests of the whole Conservative 
party, with a skill and energy that made her 
ua real political power. After he threw up 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer they did 
1 good deal of travelling in the East, through 
India, China, and Japan, and all over the 
Continent. It was while they were in India 
that Lady Randolph was tattooed just above 
the wrist with the symbol of eternity—a 
snake holding its tail in its mouth; but the 
decoration, though beautifully executed, has 
proved rather embarrassing to its owner, and 
is concealed under gold bands. 

After Lord Randolph’s death not much 
was heard of Lady Randolph for some years. 
Her reemergence im public dates from 1899, 
when she projected and edited the Aunglo- 
Saxon Review, a guinea quarterly, with an 
exquisite binding that varied with each num- 
ber and contents that were always interesting 
and distinctive. For a while it absorbed Lady 
Randolph’s energies, but the outbreak of the 


Boer war called her away to a greater task. 
It was she who conceived the idea of the 
American hospital-ship Maine, who organized 
and directed the whole undertaking, toiled 
indefatigably to raise the $150,000 needed for 
the enterprise, accompanied the vessel to 
South Africa, and earned and received the 
thanks and gratitude of all England for what 
must, I suppose, be always considered as the 
most useful and appealing attention ever paid 
to one country by the daughter of another. 
Not less than 28 officers and 326 non-com- 
missioned officers and men were treated on 
board the Maine during the South-African 
war, and the ship, after seeing service in 
Chinese waters, was handed over to th 
British Government as a free gift. That 
Lady Randolph had a special and personal 
interest in the scheme was surmised when her 
engagement to Captain Cornwallis West, of 
the Seots Guards, was announced. Captain 
West, after fighting at Magersfontein and 
Belmont and taking part in the relief of Kim- 
berley, had been laid low with enteric .fever, 
and it was the common jest of London that 
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Lady Randolph went to South Africa to 
bring him home by Maine force. 

The engagement naturally created a certain 
sensation. Captain Cornwallis West was 
born in the year of Lady Randolph’s first 
marriage. Only a few months separate him 
from her eldest son, Winston Churchill. It 
was said at the time that the proposed mar- 
riage was not regarded very favorably “ in 
certain exalted quarters,” and the way in 
which the War Office invalided Captain West 
home while the Maine with Lady Randolph 
on board was half-way on the voyage to Cape 
Town, and other incidents not dis- 
similar in character, lent color to the report. 
None of the bridegroom’s family was present 
at the wedding, his father and mother some- 
what pointedly leaving London for their 
country place in Wales a day or two before 
the ceremony. The Cornwallis Wests are in 
intimacy with both the German and 
British royal families. One of the daughters 

a sister of the Captain George Cornwallis 
West who was married to Lady Randolph 
Churchill in 1900—is the wife of Prince 


some 


close 
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Henry of Pless; another is the Duchess of 
Westminster; and their mother was a fa- 
mous beauty and a prominent member of the 
Prince of Wales’s “set” during its most au- 
dacious years. Their social influence is thus 
great, but not, after all, so great as that of 
the Marlboroughs, and the Marlboroughs 
down to the last degree of cousinship rallied 
round Lady Randolph Churchill. The pub- 
lic, keenly interested in the romance of it all, 
warmly favored the marriage, and the verdict 
of society was that Lady Randolph’s judg- 
ment was always worth backing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cornwallis West live in Great 
Cumberland Place within a couple of hun- 
dred yards of the Marble Arch. The house, 
which is Mrs. Cornwallis West’s own prop- 
erty, is an old and delightful one, the work 
of those famous artists in architecture, the 
brothers Adam. If it were not so obviously 
and pleasantly a home, one might almost call 
it a museum. Every room has in it some- 
thing worth lingering over — lacquer - work 
from Japan, bronzes and exquisite enamels 
from China, earthenware, gems, and tapestries 
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from India, embroideries from Spain, and 
rare old embossed volumes from Italy. Of 
books there are thousands, some of them ex- 
tremely valuable; signed photographs of near- 
ly all English and a great many European 
celebrities of the past twenty-five years are 
everywhere around; in the drawing-room 
Churchills look down from old canvases on 
cabinets full of curios; and in the little morn- 
ing-room on the right of the hall there are at 
least a score of thrilling mementoes of the 
South-African war. It is in this room, lined 
from floor to ceiling with books, that Mrs. 
Cornwallis West transacts her business. It 
is of generous variety and extent. There are 
the affairs of the household to be looked 
after, the business of the Primrose League 
and of the Ladies’ Atheneum Club (of which 
she is the founder) to attend to, articles to be 
written for clamorous newspapers and maga- 
zines, the social engagements and correspond- 
ence of one of the most popular of London 
hostesses to be despatched, and the claims of 
philanthropic enterprises to be examined and 
weighed. You will hardly find a busier wom- 
an in London. She knows all that is going 
on in the innermost political circles, keeps in 
touch with all the books that are worth read- 
ing, has always scen the latest play, was at the 
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opera last night, skating at Niagara this 
afternoon, and will be playing on the piano 
for some great charity this evening. She is 
an immensely sought-after guest and a still 
more sought-after hostess, and yet finds time 
to write articles and to travel all over the 
kingdom and to hear her son speak. It must 
be this perpetual round of enjoyable and use- 
ful occupation that keeps her so young. Not 
a tinge of gray shows in her hair and her 
complexion is that of a girl of twenty. Life 
and energy characterize her every movement. 
I think the first impression she makes on one 
is that of an immense capacity, of a woman 
strongly gifted for the work of management 
and organization. She speaks decisively— 
with an American intonation—and seems al- 
ways to see her way clear ahead. But such 
an impression, when set down in print, some- 
how suggests a touch of hardness. There is 
nothing hard about the texture of Mrs. Corn- 
wallis West’s capability. On the contrary, it 
is of the animating, infectious order, and 
above all things, human—the business side of 
the rush and brilliancy that mark her con- 
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versation. Warmth and force seem to be 
about equally mingled in the temperament of 
this talented daughter of the Empire State. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER: 


“2 @ BY FLORA MCDONALD THOMPSON. 








Panis, October 1, 1905. 


© you know Paris as a haunted city? 
|) Have you ever thought of it in that 
light? Ghosts unnumbered live here, 
and for social pretension, literary charm— 
human interest, even—they are not to be 
matched the world over. Hordes of them, of 
splendid ancestry, in royal rags, hover about 
every great monument throughout the city; 
by millions, in sorry plight, yet giving them- 
selves romantic airs, they infest the waters 
of the Seine; and in the vicinity of the Lux- 
embourg they are so thick, exuding an im- 
mortal atmosphere of such overpowering in- 
tellectual flavor, which is at the same time 
slightly mouldy and unsanitary, that if any 
one were to carry me blindfolded over the 
Pont des Arts and into the Paris radiating 
from there along the Rive Gauche, I should 
know where I was by the very smell of the 
ghosts who constitute in reality the most im- 
portant residents of this part of the city. 
Nor has the American invasion of Paris fail- 
ed to make itself manifest in the world of 
ghosts. Swarming the boulevards, crowd- 
ing the Champs-Elysées, the grand routes of 
the Bois de Boulogne, in carriages, in auto- 
mobiles (the American ghost still burns 
money while his soul burns) one recognizes 
them—spectres from New York, Philadelphia, 
Wyaloosing, Butte, Dallas, Pride’s Crossing, 
Atlanta—from all over the United States, in 
a word. There are so many of them, one 
wonders if there is a single family skeleton 
worth knowing left at home in its original 
closet. Strangely enough, our travelled Amer- 
ican ghosts are especially common in the tea- 
rooms of Paris. 

Legion are they who come and go every day 
during the season at Rumpelmayer’s—the re- 
sort on the rue de Rivoli which, glittering in 
its appointments, in the wealth represented 
by its clientéle, is particularly glittering, too, 
in the wonderful gold of the hair of fair wom- 
en who goiter or take their tea there. Fre- 
quently to be seen among the others is the 
ghost of one American woman’s success, the 
history of which is full of sermons. 


The daughter of a self-made Western man, 
this woman was forced by her father to make 
her own way in the world, because the father, 
having found the task agreeable and suc- 
cessful, believed it would be good even for a 
girl. She arrived. She became an artist of 
renown. She made money. Incidental to the 
accomplishment of all this, she married a 
man, an artist younger than herself and less 
successful. She made his career as well as 
her own. Her father died.. The woman in- 
herited millions. But then she was old and 
her husband, fifteen years younger, was in- 
different. Finally he became too neglectful. 
She divorced him, making a handsome settle- 
ment upon him. Now she lives alone in 
France. In Paris, her apartment contains all 
the luxuries a queen could wish. In Nor- 
mandy she has a chateau surrounded by a 
park in which a poet could find paradise— 
given the right companion. But here, as 
everywhere, this woman is still an old woman, 
—a rich woman, a successful woman, a wom- 
an with many fine acquaintances, yet always 
she remains old, estranged from the man she 
loved—alone. She wears gowns that make a 
younger woman’s soul turn sick with envy— 
such marvels of art, such wonders of fabric, 
laces, embroidery, they combine. . But I have 
seen her at a dinner party, robed in the glory 
of an empress, fall asleep while the others 
laughed over their wine, their wits keen and 
active, and at Rumpelmayer’s I have seen her 
drinking hot water in which she dips butter- 
less toast, while everybody else gayly gor- 
mandizes sweets and mild intoxicants. 

In still the same tea-room, the eyes of 
everybody turn often to behold an American 
woman famous in Paris for her beauty. 
Young, radiantly handsome, wealthy, she is 
the type accepted by the French as being the 
American woman of fortune. But trailing 
in the wake of her splendor walks a ghost— 
her husband. This ghost, alas! is less pecul- 
iar to the woman whom he shadows than he 
is an American institution in Paris. He 
made his fortune easily in the United States 
by virtue of the accidental acquisition of a 
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natural monopoly. He literally struck oil. 
Influenced by his wife, he came to Paris to 
live, as numbers of other Americans, under 
like circumstances, subject to the same in- 
fluence, have done. Paris provides infinite 
occupation, inexhaustible amusement, for the 
American woman—above all if she be young, 
beautiful, gay. But for the American man 
who has followed a business career to the 
the United States, Paris offers 
fewer possibilities than a howling wilderness. 
There is one café in the vicinity of the 
American consulate, just off the avenue de 
’Opéra where daily assemble these poor ghosts 
of an American 


summit in 


business success—the dead 
selves of a spirit of devotion to their wives 
more generous than just. All through the 
season, they come skulking into this café 
from the gray mist, the curdling chill of a 
Paris morning, and with a long day ahead of 
them, with nothing in the world that they 
must do, nothing on earth that they want to 
do, in unison they apply themselves to the 
endless consideration of the one problem of 
their existence—how long, O Lord, how long! 

A class of ghosts less pitiable than the 
others perhaps, but still as truly American, 
travelled from the United States 
who have become denationalized by foreign 
experience until in a particular sense they 
are ghosts of Americans. Their appearance 
betrays them. They wear monocles; they are 
more English than the King himself; they 
continually beg our pardon and are dumb 
before our native language. Or else they 
frizz their hair; they wear beards as pointed 
as their long-toed, button shoes, and permit 
neither their children nor their dogs to learn 
English lest they mar the beauty of an ex- 
pensive breeding had in France. The last 
word defining their spectral shape is sounded 
when, addressing us, their compatriots, they 
style us, “you Americans.” The female 
which often these ghosts take ex- 
hibit the saddest phases of their present state 
of existence. In evidence, behold one whom 
I saw at the height of the season at the 
Opéra Comique. 


are ones 


forms 


During an entr’acte she stood in the foyer 
with at least a dozen eager men, French, 
Russian, German, vying one with the other 
for her attention. But she yielded no re- 
sponse other than to “ permit herself to be so 
treated.” Indifferent to a splendid degree, 
she calmly looked over the heads of the mas- 
eulinity struggling about her, and was all 
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in all as perfect a picture of ennui as one 
could wish to see. She was clad in white; 
the gown, indescribable because of its sim- 
plicity, defined to the utmost the nonchalant 
grace marking every line of her figure. Her 
superb shoulders and arms were bare of any 
jewels and, like her face, were heavily pow- 
dered—made dead white as her gown. The 
effect would have been ghastly but for the 
daring light in her eyes, the bright red 
(paint) of her lips, and the gleam of a single 
large, very white diamond that blazed in the 
centre of her forehead, held in place by a 
slender gold band, which was almost invisi- 
ble, encircling the gold of her hair. 

Spectres like that—ghosts of a simple 
American life long since passed away in the 
attainment of a sensational career abroad— 
east frequent lurid gleams upon the quiet ele- 
gance of the ‘Ritz tea-room. Among the 
shadowy and fascinating throng crowding 
this cosmopolis, none appeals to me with 
such pathos as the dull-eyed, purple-faced, 
portly ghost which squats beside worldly old 
women striving to preserve their empire 
among men. There she is, tricked in wonder- 
ful gowns, deliciously discreet millinery, 
jewels, laces, sables, and live, interesting men 
of various ages sit at the table with her. Yet 
in spite of her marvellously garnished appear- 
ance, she is not nor evermore shall be, and 
her sole actual hold upon the present is in 
the food and drink she dispenses. The wind 
of her words blows about, but the gaze of the 
men, her guests, is wandering, their manner 
as absent as their thought, and only do they 
respond to her efforts when the voice of her 
nothingness asks: “ Will you have some more 
tea? May I give you some toast? Will you 
come and dine with me next week ?” 

Just why Paris is a so favored abode of 
ghosts may be explained one way and another. 
Myself, I think perhaps it is because ghosts 
from other countries unconsciously find cer- 
tain solaces for their thin pains emanating 
from the singular cordiality which the French 
people manifest towards habitants of the 
spirit world. One of the most popular fétes 
of this féte-loving people is the féte des morts 
—feast of the dead—which they celebrate 
every first day of November. The manner of 
conducting this féte is to assist at an early 
mass in a near-by church where the living 
have paid from their economies the price of 
at least a memento in the mass for their 
dead. Then from the church they repair to 
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the cemetery, carrying flowers, candles, and 
the queer funeral crowns made of wax, cellu- 
loid, glass beads, popular among all classes 
of the French for decorating tombs. As 
everybody who has voyaged a bit in France 
knows, tombs here are more rarely marked 
by tombstones than by structures having 
within for a shrine where reposes a 
statue of the sainted or Divine One for whom 
the dead, while living, had a special devotion. 
On the surrounding walls are often portraits 
of the dead, photographed, painted, sculp- 


space 


tured. The poor, who have made their pil- 
grimage the day previous, that being a 
“fairy” day—a day when work legally is 


have left their crowns and flow- 
the candles they have lighted have burn- 
ed out, perhaps, but the light and the perfume 
of their prayers seem to linger in the won- 


suspended,- 


ers; 
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derful atmosphere of the place, where on the 
féte des morts the others with their souvenirs 
of love, fresh flowers, freshly lighted tapers, 
come to kneel at the tomb of their own flesh 
and blood and converse with the loved ghosts 
in prayer—in faith, hope, charity. “ Heavy 
are the wings of the soul departed who has 
not one to kneel beside his grave and say a 


single prayer,” writes a French poet. The 
ghosts haunting Paris tea-rooms divine 


nothing perhaps of this exquisite thought, 
this immortal charity, and yet I believe, as 
I have said, that it may be because the 
French people have such gracious compre- 
hension of the needs of spirit-life that 
ghosts of all nations take up residence in 
Paris instead of stopping in their 
at home, whether in London, St. Petersburg, 
Cairo, or Chicago. 


closets 
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GARRISON 


Au, that was long ago, when I 


Thanked God that all my days went by 


In careless ease 


and 


mirth. 


A Pharisee, I thanked Him then 


That I knew 
The 


bitterness 


Ah, that was long ago. 


“Thank God for this my grief,” | 


not like 


other men 


of earth. 


Te -day, 


say, 


Seeing, by this alone, 


[ sometimes, watching in the night, 


Catch far, faint visions of that height 


No lesser light had shown. 


Ah, long ago, I did not guess, 


So arrogant my happiness, 


How poor my praise and vain. 


Dear God, to-day what thanks are 
Thy feet 


Seeing I clamber to 


meet, 


Up these steep stairs of pain. 
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BY AMANDA BARRIS 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROSE CECIL O’NEILL 


»* ad a 
SKY FIELDS 
No matter if so crowded 
The earth doth seern below; 
Look up! There’s room a- plenty 
In wide sky fields that glow 
And beckon you to wander 
Among their meadows green 


And pluck such jewelled flowers - 


As earth has never seen! 
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RHYMES FOR CHILDREN 
THE QUEEN 


Ou, could I be a surely Queen, 


What stuff should be my gown? 





What jewels too and of what hue 
Should stud my regal crown? 

I'd choose a spider’s web for robe, 
All spangled with the dew; 

No softer sheen was ever seen— 
‘Tis silken thro’ and thro’. 

A single beam of moon I’d take 
To bend into the crown, 

And for jewel fair, from the heavens there 


I'd bid a star come down. 


ad a ad 
THE INTRUDER 





I saw the breeze chasing the grass on the 
lawn. 


Did she catch it? Or hold it? I looked— 
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she was gone! 
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\i} ° | >) y/ a To-pay the rain poured down in 
floods, 


And so we thought that we, 








As through the window-panes we 
looked, 
Were living ’neath the sea! 
Our velvet lawn was ocean’s 
bed, 
Where she had slept so !ong, 


And trees held up the watery 





roof, 





So tall, and straight, and 
strong; 

And all so snug and dry in here 

Seemed looking through the 


ocean clear! 


ad ad a 





FAIRY CHIMES 


) Eacu blade of grass with dew is 
hung, 

Like tiny chimes of bells they’re strung. 

Who knows what notes of joy they peal 


To fairy-land whene’er they steal? 


ad Sad Sad 
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MY NOOK 





THIs ancient tree 


Has twisted me 





An easy cradled chair; 





Made at her fect, 
"Tis quite complete. 

How cozy I'll be there. 
And graceful vine 
Did for me twine 

A dainty screen and roof; 
No curious eye 
Can on me spy 

As weave I, warp and woof. 
But I can look 
Out from my nook 

And see most wondrous things, 
The strangest folk, 
Like Talking Oak, 

And Little Brook that sings; 
The sun, my friend, 


His light will lend 





Through every golden hour; 











When night is come 
The moon’s my sun; 


On me, sweet dreams will shower. 


How could I envy through the days, 
Or through the long, long nights, 

The king within his castle great, 
While I have such delights? 
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CHAPTER XXV 


HARLOTTE had expected her 
father home at a little after 
six o’clock that night. That 
was the train on which he 
usually arrived lately. She 
went down to the station to 
she was fond of doing. She 
Going down the 





meet him, as 
had her dinner all ready. 
street towards the station that night, she ex- 


pected a letter in the five-o’clock mail. She 
reached the post-office, which was near the 
station, at a quarter before six, and she 
found, as she anticipated, letters. The train 
was not due for fifteen minutes yet, and was 
very likely to be late. 

Charlotte read her letters, smiling over 


them, standing aloof by the window. The 
post-office was fast thinning out. Just as 
she finished her last letter and replaced 


it in the envelope Anderson came in for 
his mail. He did not notice her, but went 
directly to his box, which had a lock, opened 
it, and took out a pile of letters. Charlotte 
stood looking at him. He looked very good and 
very handsome to her. There was something 
about the manly squareness of his shouldérs, 
as he stood with his back towards her, ex- 
amining his letters, which made her tremble 
a little, she could not have told why. Sud- 
denly he looked up and saw her, and she felt 
that the color flashed over her face, and was 
ashamed and angry. “ Why should I do so?” 
she asked herself. She made a curt, stiff 
little bow in response to Anderson’s greeting, 
and he passed her going out of the office with 
his letters. Then she felt distressed. 
Begun in Haxwrax’s Bazar No 12., Vol. XXXVIII 


“T need not have been rude because I was 
such a little idiot as to blush when a man 
looked at me,” she told herself. “It was not 
his fault. He has always been lovely to us.” 
She reviewed in her mind just her appearance 
when she had given him that stiff little bow, 
and she felt almost like crying with vexation. 
“Of course he does not care how I bow to 
him,” she thought, and somehow that thought 
seemed to give her additional distress, “ but, 
all the same, I should have been at least 
polite, for he is very much a gentleman.” 

The heavy jar of a passing freight-train 
made her look at the post-office clock, and 
with her usual promptness, although it was 
fully seven minutes before the train was due, 
even if it were on time, and she was only about 
one minute’s walk from the station, she re- 
flected that she must start at once if she were 
to meet her father. So she stowed away her 
letters in her little bag, and fairly ran across 
the icy slope between the office and the station. 
When she reached the station she did not go 
into the waiting-room, which seemed close and 
stuffy, but remained out on the platform. 
The sun had set, but the western sky, which 
was visible from that point, was a clear ex- 
panse of rose and violet. Charlotte stood look- 
ing at it, and for a minute she was able to 
find that standing-point outside her own little 
life and affairs which exists for the soul. She 
did not think any more of thé money troubles, 
of her bowing so stiffly to Mr. Anderson. 
She forgot not only her petty worries, but her 
petty triumphs and pleasures. She forgot 
even the exceeding becomingness of a new 
way in which she had dressed her hair. She 
forgot her coat, which she had herself 
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trimmed with fur taken from an old one of 
her mother’s, and in which her heart de- 
lighted. She forgot her supreme dinner 
warming on the range-shelf at home. She 
forgot the joy she would soon have in seeing 
her father alight from the train. The little 
young, untrained creature saw and knew for 
the moment only the eternal, that which was 
and is and shall be, and which the sunset 
symbolized. Her young face had a rapt ex- 
pression looking at it. 

The train was audible in the distance. 
Charlotte stood on the platform, and ran 
along by the side of the train scanning 
anxiously the men who alighted. To her great 
astonishment, her father was not among them. 
She could scarcely believe it when the train 
went slowly past the station and her father 
had not got off. 

She was frightened. He had never come on 
a later train than that since the others had 
gone. The thought of returning alone to her 
solitary home was more than she could bear. 
She remembered that there was another train 
a half-hour later, and she resolved to remain 
down for that. 

The train was a little late. She stood 
staring down the track at the unswerving sig- 
nal lights, watching for the headlight of the 
locomotive. Suddenly it flashed into sight 
far off, but she saw it. She moved along as 
it came up, keeping her eyes on the cars. 
She seemed to have eyes with facets like 
those of a cut diamond. It was really as 
if she saw all the car doors at once. But 
she moved with a strange stiffness, and could 
not feel her hands or feet; her heart beat so 
fast and thick that it shook her like the pulse 
of an engine. She moved along, and she saw 
every passenger who alighted. Then the train 
steamed out of the station with slowly gath- 
ering speed, and her father had not come on 
it. She walked miserably along the street to 
her deserted home. 

There is, to a human being of Char- 
lotte Carroll’s type, something unutterably 
terrifying about entering, especially at 
nightfall, an entirely empty house. The worst 
of it is it does not seem to be empty. In 
reality, the emptiness of it is the last thing 
which is comprehended. It is full to over- 
flowing with terrors, with spiritual entities 
which are much more palpable, when one is 
in a certain mood, than actual physical pres- 
ences. Charlotte, approaching the house, saw 
first glimmers of light on the windows, which 
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were merely reflections ostensibly from the 
electric light in the street, not so ostensibly 
from other lights. 

“Qh, there is some one in there,” Char- 
lotte thought to herself, and again that horri- 
ble pulsing, vibrating motion of her heart 
overcame her. “Who is there?’ she asked 
herself. She stood still, staring at the cold 
glimmers on the windows. Then gradually 
she became convinced that they were merely 
reflections which she saw. She had hidden the 
front-door key under the mat before the front 
door; she had lived long enough in the coun- 
try to acquire that absurdly innocent habit. 
She groped for it, thought for a second, with 
a gasp of horror, that it was not there. 
Then she felt it with her gloved hand, fitted 
it in the lock, opened the door, and went in, 
and the inner darkness smote her like a hos- 
tile crowd. 

Charlotte curled herself up in a large chair 
beside the window which commanded the best 
view of the grounds and the drive. With the 
light of the young moon there was really 
no possibility that anything could approach 
unseen by her, unless by way of the fields 
from the back. But that she did not think 
of. Her mind became again concentrated 
upon her father and the possibility of either 
his return on the next train or a telegram ex- 
plaining his absence. She knew that the next 
train was due at a few minutes after eight. 

She felt quite easy. Suddenly she remem- 
bered how foolish she had been to watch for 
her’ father, anyway, before she heard the ar- 
rival of the train. She realized that her head 
was overstrained, her reason failing her. 
“How could papa come before the train?” 
she asked herself. But after a few minutes 
her fears reasserted themselves. She watch- 
ed for something inimical to appear crossing 
the lawn instead of her father. And then 
she heard a train, and she felt faint, but in 
a second she became aware that it was a 
long freight. No passenger-train ever moved 
thus with the veritable chu-chu of the chil- 
dren, the heavy panting of two engines. 
Then after that she started again, for she 
heard a train, but it was as if she had been 
let fall by some wanton hand from a cruel 
height, for that train was clearly a fast ex- 
press which did not stop at Banbridge. 
At last the train came. She heard distinctly, 
with her sharpened ears, the stop of the train 
at the station, the letting off of steam. She 
heard the engine bell. She heard it resume 
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its advance with slowly gathering motion. 
She saw a rosy flash of fire in the distance 
from the engine. Then she waited for car- 
riage wheels or for the sight of her father 
coming up the road. She allowed twenty- 
five minutes for him to walk from the sta- 
tion. She said to herself if, when twenty-five 
minutes had elapsed, he had not come, she 
should certainly know that he had not come 
on that train. She did not dare look at the 
clock, but after a while, when she did so, she 
found it was twenty-seven minutes after 
eight. Then she ran out on the lawn to the 
entrance of the drive to watch for him. 
She watched and watched, and at last when 
she returned to the house and looked at the 
dining-room clock it was half past nine, and 
she completely gave up all hope. 

A species of stupor of terror and anxiety 
seemed to overcome her. She sat by the par- 
lor window, still staring out from mere force 
of habit. 


There was only one to whom she could 


run for aid. She fled down the road past 
the quiet village houses. She sobbed as 
she ran, she even sobbed quite loudly. 
She did not feel so afraid, as wild for 


somebody to take her in and comfort her. 
She ran down the main street and turned up 
the one on which the Andersons lived. When 
she reached the house it was quite dark, ex- 
cept for a very faint glimmer in one of the 
upper front rooms. It was from the little 
night lamp which Mrs. Anderson always kept 
burning. The sight of that light seemed to 
give Charlotte strength to get up the steps. 
She had run so weakly that all the way she 
had a thought of the terraces of steps leading 
to the Anderson house, if she could climb 
them. She went up the steps, and then she 
pressed hard. the electric button on the door; 
she also raised the superfluous old brass 
knoeker which Mrs. Anderson cherished be- 
cause it was a relic from. her husband’s time; 
then she clanged that. Then she sank down 
on the step in front of the door. 

Anderson lost no time in opening the door. 
Charlotte pulled herself to her feet and her 
little pretty, woebegone face, in which was a 


new look’ for him and herself, confronted 
him. Anderson did not say one word. He 
somehow, he never remembered how, laid 


hold of the little thing, and she was in the 
house in the sitting-room, and she was in his 
arms, clinging to him. 
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“Papa didn’t come. Papa didn’t come 
home,” she sobbed, but so softly that Mrs. 
Anderson, who was listening, did not hear. 

Anderson. laid his cheek down against the 
girl’s soft wet one as if it were the most 
natural thing in the world, as if he had been 
used to so doing ever since he could remem- 
ber anything. There was no strangeness for 
either of them in it. He patted her poor 
little head, which felt cold from the frosty 
night air. 

“There, there, dear,” he said. 

“He didn’t come home,” she repeated, 
piteously, against his breast, and it was al- 
most as if she were accusing him because 
of it. 

Anderson kissed her cheek softly, he con- 
tinued to smooth the little dark, damp head. 

“What has happened to papa?” demanded 
Charlotte, in a shrill voice, and it was again 
as if she were unconsciously accusing An- 
derson. When a heart becomes confident of 
love it is filled with wonder at any evil mis- 
chance permitted, and accuses love, even the 
love of God. “ What has happened to papa? 
Where is he?’ she demanded again. And it 
was then that Mrs. Anderson, unseen by 
either of them, stood in the doorway with an 
enormous purple - flowered wrapper surging 
over her nightgown. 

“Hush, dear!” whispered Anderson. “TI 
am sure nothing has happened. Your 
father has just been detained by business.” 

“Then why didn’t he telegraph?” 

“He did not get it in the office in season. 
The office closes at half past eight,” said An- 
derson, lying cheerfully. 

“Does it?” 

“Of course! 
worry about. 
do. 


There is nothing for you to 
Now Tl tell you what we will 
My mother is awake. I will speak to 
her, and you must go straight to bed, and go 
to sleep, and in the morning your father will 
be along on the first train. He must have 
been as much worried as you.” 

“Poor papa!” said Charlotte. 

“So you were all alone in the house, and 
you came down here all alone at this time,” 
said Anderson, in a tone which his mother 
had never heard. But it was then that she 
spoke. 

“Didn’t her father come home?” she asked. 

When the girl turned like a flash and saw 
her she seemed to realize for the first time 
that she had been, and was, doing something 
out of the wonted. A great burning blush 
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surged all over. her. She shrank away from 
the man who held her. She cowered before 
the other woman. 

“No, papa didn’t come,” she stammered, 
“ and—I didn’t know what to do, and I came 
here.” 

“You did quite right, you precious child,” 
said Mrs. Anderson, suddenly, in a voice of 
the tenderest authority. She held out her 
arms, and Charlotte fled to them. Mrs. An- 
derson looked over the girl’s head at her son 
with the oddest and most inexplicable re- 
proach. “You go up and see if the heat is 
turned on in that little room out of mine,” 
she commanded. Then all in the same 
breath she was comforting Charlotte. “Your 
father is all right, dear child. Don’t you 
worry one mite, not one mite. Now come 
right up-stairs and go to bed. There is a 
little room out of mine, as warm as toast, 
and you won’t be a bit afraid. There you 
were all alone in that great house, you poor 
blessed child.” 

Charlotte sobbed, but now with a certain 
comfort. 

“T should have been so afraid I should have 
lost my senses all alone in a house at your 
age,” said Mrs. Anderson, all the time gently 
impelling the girl along with her. 

The thought that she was safe under his 
roof, away from all fancied and real terror, 
filled Anderson with such a joy that he could 
scarcely contain it. He imagined her nes- 
tling in that warm little bed out of his moth- 
er’s room, and the satisfaction that he might 
have felt had she been his child instead of 
his sweetheart filled him with pure delight. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


HEN Carroll came to himself that 
\W night after his fall his first con- 

scious motion was for his dollar 
watch. He was in William Allbright’s bed. 
There were only two sleeping-apartments in 
the little tenement. William was seated be- 
side him, watching him with his faithful, 
serious face; there was also a physician keenly 
observant, still closer to the injured man’s 
head; and the sister, Allbright’s sister, was 
visible in the next room, seated in a chair 
which commanded a good view of the bed. It 
was Allbright who had rescued Carroll from 
the station-house, for when he did not rise 
the usual crowd had collected, and several 
policemen were on the scene. 
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“T know this gentleman,” Allbright said, 
in his rather humble, still self-respectful voice 
which carried conviction—“ I know this gen- 
tleman. I have been a bookkeeper in his office. 
He slipped on the ice. I saw him fall. He 
is not drunk.” 

One of the policemen, who had been long 
in the vicinity and knew Allbright as from 
the heights of the law one might know an un- 
important and unoffending citizen, responded. 

“All right,” he said, laconically. “ Hos- 
pital ?” 

“T guess we'd better have him taken to my 
house. It’s right here,” replied Allbright. 
“Then we'll call in Doctor Wilson and see 
how much is the matter with him. Maybe 
he’s only stunned.” 

A boy pulled Allbright by the sleeve. “ Say, 
I'll go for the doe,” he cried, eagerly. He was 
enjoying the situation keenly. 

“Well,” replied Allbright. “ Be quick about 
it. Tell him there’s a man badly hurt at my 
house.” 

The doctor came quickly, almost on a run. 
He lived within a block and had not a large 
practice. He mounted the stairs. He had 
been there before, for Allbright’s sister was 
more or less of an invalid, and he at once 
abetted Allbright’s purpose of the few drops 
of stimulant which the patient swallowed with 
a pathetic gulping passiveness like a baby’s. 

“Well, you had quite a hard fall, sir,” 
he said in a loud, cheerful voice, and directly 
Carroll answered, like a somnambulist, “ Yes, 
quite a fall.” 

Then he seemed to lapse again into uncon- 
sciousness. The doctor and ‘”Uright re- 
mained working over him, but it was within 
fifteen minutes before the time when the last 
train for Banbridge was due to leave New 
York that he made the first absolutely con- 
scious motion. 

“He is feeling for his watch,” said All- 
bright, in an agitated whisper. His wits were 
sharpened with regard to Carroll’s watch. 
Carroll’s coat and vest had been removed, 
and were hanging over a chair. Allbright at 
once got the dollar watch from its pocket and 
carried it over to the sick man. “ Here is your 
watch, Mr. Carroll,” he said, and his voice 
was full of both respectful and tender in- 
flections. 

Poor Carroll looked dimly at his watch, 
and Allbright at once divined that he could 
not distinguish the time without his eye- 
glasses. He therefore leaned over him—his 
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own spectacles were on his nose—and told 
him the time. 

“Tt’s almost seventeen minutes past twelve, 
Mr. Carroll,” he said. 

Carroll made a movement to rise, then sub- 
sided with a groan. “Oh, my God!” he said. 
“T have lost the last train out. There isn’t 
time to get down to the ferry, and there is 
that poor child all alone there, and she won’t 
know—” 

“You can send a telegram,” suggested the 
doctor. “Now, Mr. Carroll, don’t get ex- 
cited.” 

“T’ll run with a telegram,” said Allbright, 
eagerly, to the doctor. 

But at that moment Carroll lapsed into un- 
consciousness. The excitement had been too 
much for him. He lay as if asleep. 

“Where does he live?’ asked the doctor, 
of Allbright. 

“T don’t know exactly. 
New Jersey.” 

“You don’t know?” repeated the doctor, 
with a faint accent of surprise. 

Allbright shook his head. 

“You were bookkeeper in his office ?” 

“Yes, but I haven’t been there for some 
time. I never asked any questions.” 

The doctor turned and looked at Carroll. 
Then he went out of the room, with All- 
bright following, and gave him some direc- 
tions. He asked for a glass two-thirds full 
of water and poured some dark drops into 
it. 

“The minute he gets conscious again give 
him a spoonful of this,” he said, “and you 
had better sit beside him and watch him. 
I think he will be all right in the morn- 
ing,” he said, “a bit light-headed, of course, 
but all right. However, don’t let him go home 
before noon on your life. I will look in in 
the morning before he goes.” 


Somewhere out in 


CHAPTER XXVII 


T was quite early the next morning when 
| Charlotte received the telegram that her 

father had had a fall on the ice, was not 
badly injured, and would be home on the noon 
train. Anderson had gone very early to the 
telegraph-office. It was being ticked off in 
Andrew Drake’s drug-store when he inquired, 
and the boy viewed him with intense curiosity 
when he took the message, but did not dare 
ask any questions. Anderson hurried home 
with it to Charlotte, who was not yet up. Mrs. 
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Anderson had insisted upon her having her 
breakfast in bed, and she had yielded readily. 
In fact, she was both too confused and too 
ashamed to see Anderson. She dreaded seeing 
him. She was as simple as a child, and she 
reasoned simply. 

“ He held me in his arms and kissed me last 
night the way Major Arms would have done 
with Ina,” she told herself, “and of course 
I suppose I must be engaged to him; but I 
don’t know what he must think of me for com- 
ing here the way I did. It was almost as if 
I asked him first.” She wondered if Mrs. 
Anderson had seen. But Mrs. Anderson’s 
manner to her was of such complete and ca- 
ressing motherliness that she could not have 
much fear of her. In reality, the older wom- 
an, who had an active imagination, was 
slightly jealous, in view of future possibilities. 

Looking at the girl’s slight grace in the bed, 
and the little dark head sunken in the pillow, 
she wondered how in the world the mother 
of a girl like that could stay one minute in 
Kentucky and leave her. She stroked her 
hair softly as it curled over the pillow. 

“ You have such pretty hair, dear,” she said, 
with positive pride. The little flushed face 
looked up at her. 

Charlotte had just finished her breakfast. 
Anderson had brought the telegram and gone, 
and the twe were alone. It was arranged that 
Charlotte was to get up in an hour, and that 
Mrs. Anderson was to go home with her in one 
of Samson Rawdy’s coaches. 

“We will take my maid, and she can get 
the furnace fire started,” she said, “and help 
about the dinner.” 

“T had such a nice dinner all ready last 
night,” Charlotte said, “and I am afraid it 
must be spoiled now.” 

“Never mind. We will get another,” said 
Mrs. Anderson. 

Both Anderson and his mother had suc- 
ceeded in quieting Charlotte’s lingering fears 
concerning her father. 

“Te probably got stunned,” Anderson said; 
“and he cannot be very bad or he would not 
be coming home on the noon train.” He was 
talking to Charlotte from his mother’s room, 
with the door ajar. 

There was something conclusive in Ander- 
son’s voice which reassured Charlotte. 

“My son would not say so unless he thought 
so,” said Mrs. Anderson. “ He never says a 
thing he does not mean it.” She spoke with 
a double meaning which Charlotte wholly 
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missed. It had not occurred to her that Mr. 
Anderson would have taken her in his arms 
last night and kissed her and comforted her 
if he had not been thoroughly in earnest and 
in love with her. She supposed, of course, 
he wished to marry her. All that troubled 
her was her own course in practically pro- 
posing to him. Presently, after she and Mrs. 
Anderson were alone together she tried to say 
something about this to the other woman. 

“T don’t know as I ought to have come here 
last night,” she said, “ but—” 

“Where else would you have gone?” 
quired Mrs. Anderson. 

Charlotte looked up at her piteously. “I 
hope Mr. Anderson didn’t think I1—I—ought 
not too,” she whispered, and she felt her 
cheeks blazing with shame. 

Mrs. Anderson stooped over her and laid 
her soft cheek against the soft young one. 
“My precious child!” she whispered. “I 
could not help seeing last night, and this was 
just the place for you to come, for this is your 
home, or is going to be, isn’t it, dear?” 

Charlotte put up her soft little arms around 
the other woman’s neck, and began to cry 
softly. “Oh,” she sobbed, “TI don’t want him 
to think that I—” 

“Hush, dear! He will think nothing he 
ought not to think,” said Mrs. Anderson. 
“My son cares a great deal for you, dear 
child, or he would never have done as he did 
last night,” she said, “and some day we are 
all going to be very happy.” 

Charlotte continued to sob softly, but not 
altogether unhappily. 

“My son will make a very good husband,” 
Mrs. Anderson said, with a slight inflection of 
pride. “ He will make a good husband, just as 
his father did.” 

“He is the best man I ever saw, except 
papa,” cried Charlotte then, with a great gulp 
of blissful confession, and the two women 
wept in each other’s arms. “I will try and 
make him a good wife,” Charlotte whispered, 
softly. 

“Of course you will, you precious child.” 

But suddenly Charlotte raised herself a 
little and looked at Mrs. Anderson with a 
troubled face. “ But I can’t leave papa all 
alone,” she said, “and your son would not 
want to leave you.” 

“Of course my son could not leave me,” 
Mrs. Anderson said, quickly. 

“T could not leave papa all alone.” 

“Well, we won’t worry about that now, 


in- 
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dear,” Mrs. Anderson replied, although her 
forehead was slightly knitted. “ Your mother 
and aunt will be back; some way will be 
opened. We will not worry about that now.” 

Charlotte blushed painfully at the thought 
that she had been hasty about making prepara- 
tions for the marriage, and had shocked Mrs. 
Anderson. “You don’t think papa is very 
badly hurt?” she said. 

“ Why, of course not, dear. Didn’t you hear 
what Randolph said? He probably was 
stunned. It is so easy to get stunned from a 
fall on the ice. My husband got a bad fall 
once, one icy Sunday as we were coming 
home from church. They had to carry him 
into Mr. John Bemis’s house, and he did not 
come to for several hours. I thought he was 
killed. I was never so frightened except once 
when Randolph had the croup. But he got all 
over it. His head was a little sore, but that 
was all. I presume it was black and blue 
under his hair. Randolph’s father had beau- 
tiful thick hair just like his. I dare say he 
was not hurt so badly, because of that. Your 
father has thick hair, hasn’t he?’ 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, I dare say he struck on his head, 
just as my husband did, and was stunned. I 
dare say that was just what happened. Of 
course he did not break any bones, or he would 
not be coming home on the noon train. I 
don’t believe they would let him out from 
the hospital so soon as that, even if he had 
only broken his arm.” 

“Oh, do you think they carried him to a 
hospital ?” 

“They took him somewhere where he was 
taken care of, or he would not be coming home 
on the noon train,” said Mrs. Anderson. “ It 
is almost time for you to get up, and I want 
you to drink another cup of coffee. You came 
here without any hat, didn’t you, poor child?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, I haven’t got any hat, and you can’t 
wear one of my bonnets, but I have a pretty 
white head-tie that you can wear; and nobody 
will see you in the close carriage, anyway.” 

“T am making so much trouble,” said Char- 
lotte. 

“You precious child,” said Mrs. Anderson. 
“When I think of you all alone in that 
house !” 

“Tt was dreadful,” Charlotte said, with a 
shudder. “TI suppose there was nothing at all 
to be afraid of, but I imagined all kinds of 
things.” 
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“The things people imagine are more to 
be afraid of than the things they see, some- 
times,” Mrs. Anderson said, wisely. “ Now 
I think perhaps you had better get up, dear, 
and you must drink another cup of coffee. 
I think there will be just about time enough 
for you to drink it and get dressed before the 
carriage comes.” 

Mrs. Anderson took the pride in assisting 
the girl to dress that she had done in dressing 
her son when he was a child. She even 
noticed, with the tenderest commiseration in- 
stead of condemnation, that the lace on her 
undergarments was torn, and that there were 
buttons missing. 

“ Poor dear child, she never had any decent 
training,” she said to herself. She anticipated 
teaching Charlotte to take care of her clothes, 
as she might have done if she had been her 
own girl baby. “I guess her clothes won’t 
look like this when I have had her awhile.” 

When they were at last driving through 
the streets of Banbridge she felt unspeakably 
proud, and also a little defiant. 

“T suppose there are plenty of people who 
will say Randolph is a fool to marry a girl 
whose father has done the way hers has,” 
she told herself, “but I don’t care. There 
isn’t a girl in Banbridge to compare with her. 
I don’t care. They can say what they want to.” 
She was so excited that she had put on her 
bonnet, which had a little jet aigrette on top, 
awry. After a while Charlotte timidly ven- 
tured to speak of it and straighten it, and the 
tenderest thrill of delight came over the older 
woman at the daughterly attention. 

She told Randolph, that noon, after she had 
got home, that she was really surprised to see 
how well the poor child with no training at all 
had kept the house, and she said it, remember- 
ing quite distinctly a white shade of dust in 
full view on the parlor table. 

“Her dinner was all dried up, of course,” 
she said, “ but I thought it looked as if it might 
have been quite nice when it was first cooked.” 

Already Mrs. Anderson was becoming de- 
ceptive for the sake of the girl. She had 
carried a box of provisions to the house, and 
they had stopped at the fish-market and bought 
some oysters; and Mrs. Anderson had taught 
Charlotte how to make a stew, and retreated 
before it was quite time for Carvoll to arrive. 
She felt in her heart of hearts that she could 
not see him yet. Even her love for the girl 
did not yet reconcile her to Carroll. Char- 
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lotte was so glad that her little purse was in 
her coat pocket and that she had enough 
money to pay for the oysters. She felt that 
she could not have borne it had she been 
obliged to borrow money of Mrs. Anderson. 
She felt that it would reflect upon her father. 
Already she had an instinctive jealousy on her 
father’s account. She loved Mrs. Anderson, 
but she felt vaguely that not enough was said, 
even there was not enough anxiety displayed, 
with regard to her father. She reflected with 
the fiercest loyalty that even although she did 
love Mr. Anderson, although she had let him 
kiss her, although at the mere memory thrills 
of delight overwhelmed her, she would not 
ever admit even to herself that he was any 
better than her father. Her poor father who 
had been hurt and whom everybody was 
blaming and accusing. Directly after Mrs. 
Anderson and the maid had gone she began 
making the oyster stew. It would not be quite 
so good as if she had waited until her father 
had really arrived, and Mrs. Anderson had 
told her so, but Charlotte could not bear to 
wait. She wished him to have something nice 
and hot the minute he came in. The water 
boiled and she made the tea—Mrs. Anderson 
had said that the tea might be better for him 
than coffee—and she also made toast. Then 
she went again into the parlor to the window, 
as she had done the night before; but it was 
all so different now. She was so happy that 
she was confused by it. She had not been 
brought up, as one would say, religiously, al- 
though she had always been to church, but 
now she realized a strange uplifting of her 
thoughts above the happiness itself, to a sense 
of God. She was conscious of a thankfulness 
which at once exalted and humbled her. She 
sat down beside the window and looked out, 
and everything, every dry spear of grass and 
every slender twig on the trees, was shining 
like rainbows in the frosty air. It came to her 
what an unspeakable blessing it was that she 
had been allowed to come into a world where 
there were so many rainbows and so much 
happiness, and how nothing. but more rain- 
bows and happiness could come of these. That 
there was nothing whatever to dread in the 
future. And she thought how her father was 
coming home and she thought of all her hor- 
rible imaginations of the night before as she 
might have thought of a legion of routed 
fiends. 


[TO BE OCONTINUED.] 
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cuffs with three infinitesimal gold buttons on each; ermine scarf edged with old-yellow lace 
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jacket in trim- 
ming, will be a 
great favorite 
f or h ouse 
gowns. One 
mode] in green 
velvet has a 
lace front that 
is so shaped as 
to accentuate 
a small waist 
and slender 
figure. The 
small jewelled 
buttons at the 
back and on 
the sleeves are 
in the same 
coloring, but 
with a touch of 
pale blue, while 
the black tulle 
tie gives the 
sharp touch of 
contrast need- 
ful to an entire 
green gown. 
For the street 
and receptions 
there will be 
worn many vel- 
vet costumes. 
Black, but re- 
lieved with 
touches of color 
or white fa- 
cings, and 
trimmed with 
braid, will be 
very smart, 
while in the 
light colors, 
gray and tan 
(a queer new 
shade of it) 
and green will 
be the fa- 
vorites. Braid 
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PRINCESSE BRIDAL Gown of white satin with lace yoke and sleeve puffs and a little frill 
on the skirt; tulle fichu with long end falling on the skirt ; tulle veil. 


and fancy passemen- 


terie and bands of fur will be the fa- 


vorite trimmings, here again showing 
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how much choice exists. A gray vel- oO 
vet with chinchilla, a light tan with oe 
sable or mink, cannot be anything but 
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expensive, and yet a velveteen cos- 
tume trimmed with braid, but 
made up after the same design as 
the velvet one trimmed with fur, 
will be very smart and almost as 
effective, excepting to those initia- 
ted in the clothes cult. 

The fancy for eyelet embroidery 
is just as much a craze as ever, 
and it would almost seem as 
though it were summer, not win- 
ter, that is close at hand, to judge 
by the demand for this work. But 
in truth there is no marked dif- 
ference between the afternoon 
gown for summer and the theatre 
gown for winter that are now fash- 
ionable. The model that for the 
moment is so extremely popular 
se: ves equally well for one or the 
other. A pleated skirt of silk mull 
has above the second flounce a 
band of the embroidery. The en- 
tire waist with basque frill and 
sleeves is of the same embroidery, 
and, while extremely simple in 
general design, is most expensive. 
The design originally intended for 
a street gown has been improved 
upon by being made with trained 
skirt, and is in black or colors as 
well as white. 

Winter evening gowns show 
much of this same embroidery— 
that is, the simpler styles for 
dinner gowns. Both heavy and 
thin materials will be used this 
winter; satins, soft-finished silks 

and velvets, as well as 
thin nets, chiffon, crépe de 
Chine, and lace, are to 

find favor. 
Satin dinner and ball 
gowns are on almost ex- 
s aggeratedly simple lines, 
trimmed with bands of 
spangled embroidery or 
Younc Grri’s party Gown of silk mull and English embroidery; lace, or with the em- @ 
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the mull of some delicate color and the sash of darker silk broidery on the satin itself. 
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and is really more in evidence 
than is the same style of gown 
designed for any other season 
of the year. 

For midwinter the fur jackets 
and long coats for a time su- 
persede the coat to match the 
skirt, but they do not take its 
place, be it well understood. 

The first glance at the fashions 
for the winter of 1905-6 was not 
so disheartening as is often the 
ease, for these did not seem to 
show the radical difference from 
last winter’s styles that would re- 
quire an entire change. As time 
has gone on and more study has 
been given the subject, the 
points of difference have become 
more marked, so that to the fas- 
tidiously critical there are many 
new features to be observed, 
while the general effect may not 
be very sharply in contrast to 
that of last year. 

Skirts are fuller than last 
year; much wider around the 
foot; but while in many in- 
stances they are trimmed, the 
lines are long and unbroken and 
more graceful. The overskirt is 
more than hinted at, but as yet 
has little likeness to the hideous 
fashion of overskirts in years 
gone by, and there are none of 
the looped-up styles that were so 
ungraceful and unbecoming; in 
fact, the general effect is more 


tume designed for street wear skirt. 

is all-important, and too much Both short jackets and long coats 
time cannot be given to choosing what are included in the new fashions. As 
is appropriate and becoming. LEspe- a rule, they are all tight-fitting, and 
cially is this the case with the winter 

street costume, for it must be worn 
during a longer time than any other, 


A* all seasons of the year the cos- of a long coat worn over a full 
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Street Gown of three shades of green cloth with very dark 
green velvet vest and cuffs; fancy enamel butions. 
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while a long waist is fashionable, 
the straight-front effect is rather 
done away with in the newest de- 
signs. Everythirg depends, ap- 
parently, upon the cut and hang 
of these new skirts, for there is 
not the same saving grace of 
many pleats and much trimming 
to hide the deficiencies. 

Among the favorite styles is a 
costume of Havana-brown cloth 
(that brown being again fash- 
ionable). There is a double skirt, 
but no trimming. The jacket, 
short in front, with postilion back, 
is faced with white satin, while 
a waistcoat, collar, and cuffs of 
khaki color embroidered in silk 
and braid gives an additional 
novel touch that is most charm- 
ing. 

The postilion-back and the 
cutaway-coat effect are both fa- 
vorite models of the winter and 
are, of course, much newer than 
the three-quarter-length loose or 
half-fitted ones. It is really a 
matter of choice as to what is be- 
coming and smart that decides 
whether the new fashion shall be 
adopted, and the models first in- 
troduced are invariably modified 
or exaggerated to suit the indi- 
vidual wearer. 

Green is to be a favorite color 
this season, both myrtle and hunt- 
er’s green being extremely fash- 
ionable. As no color is more be- 
coming than green if it is at all 
becoming, the chances are that 
it will be the leading color for 
some few months. The long, 
rather elaborate coat is immense- 
ly popular and will be included 
in every thorough outfit, while all 
Wi lovers of the Directoire coat have 

: te eS seized with avidity on this chance 

SPECIAL ADVANCE MODEL of Havana brown cloth faced to bring again into notice this 

with white satin; vest of embroidered khaki color cloth. most becoming style. An attract- 
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ive instance of this is seen in the 
brown cloth costume with coat 
longer than usual, with revers 
and facings of pale pink satin and 
buttons and high belt of black 
satin. A tight-fitting waistcoat 
of the pink satin is softened by 
the full jabot of pleated white 
chiffon. This fashion affords an 
especially good opportunity for 
the combining or contrasting of 
colors, and although it is dan- 
gerous to intrust any color 
scheme to uncultivated taste, there 
are now so many known combi- 
nations of color that few mistakes 
are made. The facings and trim- 
mings may be of satin, velvet or 
cloth of another shade if so de- 
sired, or, smartest of all, black 
satin may be used with almost 
any color. Brown and black, blue 
and black, green and black, are 
all smart, while the pleated white 
ruffle or jabot gives a light touch 
that works wonders when the gen- 
eral effect is too dark. 

Fancy buttons, buckles, and 
trimmings of all sorts and de- 
scription play a most prominent 
part in this year’s fashions, and 
a most bewildering variety is pro- 
vided to choose from. Cut steel, 
silver, jet, gilt, rhinestones, and 
enamel in antique and modern 
designs and all sizes are fash- 
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i ionable, while in enamelled and L 
yy jewelled effects are many most 
4 = expensive and beautiful speci- 
y mens of workmanship. Fancy , 
Yi embroideries in narrow bands and 





wide panels are worked on a white 
ground, or on a dark ground are 
most brilliant colorings. Jap- 
anese and Persian embroideries 
trim effectively the cloth cos- 
tumes, while the embroidered 
velvet bands afford still another SPECIAL ADVANCE DESIGN for a tailor-made costume of 
opportunity to display intricate myrtle-green cloth; vest and undersleeves of white. 
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another fashionable 
trimming, and dif- 
ferent widths are 
used together very 
effectively. One of 
the most popular 
models of the winter 
is a gown of blue 
cloth trimmed with 
black satin braid. 
The full skirt has 
rows of _ different 
widths of black silk 
braid. The long coat 
is trimmed with a 
double row of the 
braid, which also 
trims the sleeves. An 
extremely odd effect 
is gained by the col- 
lar and cuffs of black 
braid, and the bands 
of the cloth in nar- 
row tucks that go 
down the fronts of 
the coat are repeated 
on the sleeve. The 
lines of this costume 
are rather severe, the 
coat tight - fitting, 
and yet, as can 
readily be seen, there 
is considerable trim- 
ming. The same 
model in velvet has 
been proved to be 
very satisfactory, for 
the braid shows to 
even greater advan- 
tage on the velvet 
than on the cloth. 
Velvet collars and 
cuffs are seen on al- 
SMART DixecTorre coat of light brown cloth inset with tucked bands of most every street 
the same color taffeta; enamelled buttons gown. <A _ waistcoat 
also of velvet is a fa- 
patterns in silk braid combined with vorite fad. In three shades of green 
embroidery in colored silks. cloth is a good design. The gown it- 
Braid of all kinds and colors is self is of a medium shade of green, 
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the trimming bias folds 
in two shades, with the 
third fold the color of the 
gown. The close-fitting 
gored skirt has a wide 
flare, and the flounce 
headed by the folds of 
cloth measures nearly 
eight yards in circum- 
ference. The coat is in 
cutaway shape, with 
dark green waistcoat and 
cuffs, and buttonsof green 
enamel set in gold. 

The new sleeves are 
many and varied in 
shape. Fortunately there 
are no exaggerated mod- 
els to be guarded against, 
while there are many 
attractive and graceful 
shapes. All of the shapes 
are large at the top, and 
stand out from the shoul- 
der, the fulness being 
held out by a stiffening 
just below where the 
sleeve is put into the 
coat. A modified leg-of- 
mutton shape fitting closely to 
the lower part of the arm is the 
most popular of all models. 

Apparently it is the desire of 
Dame Fashion to produce ef- 
fects that are deceptive. A long 
coat will be so cut, fitted, and 
trimmed as to look as though it 
were a short jacket and over- 
skirt, or, vice versa, the short 
jacket and overskirt are cut so 
as to look like a long coat. In 
myrtle green is a costume of =e = 
close-fitting short jacket with a 
wide belt and skirt—so cut and DixgcTOike STREET COSTUME of pati been dd, vba 
fitted as to seem as though all in of pinkish satin with black satin buttons and belt. 
one piece, This costume has a 
fitted high waistcoat and long cuffs buttons. Narrow revers of the cloth |, 
reaching to the elbow that are of the’ in side tucks and a band of the same } 
finest white cloth fastened with gilt around the overskirt show the new fad 
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for these tucks. When the cloth is pV 

too heavy the same effect is given by ad 

narrow soutache braid in place of the : 

tucks. 


An extremely odd coat in light cloth 
\ does duty as a separate wrap, and is 
\y> equally effective in velvet or satin, 


l° while the bands of tucked taffeta 





furnish the latest novelty in trim- 
mings. It is in Directoire style and 
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VERY SMART STREET CosTuME of fine blue cloth 
with tucked bands and trimming of black silk braid. 


f 
. . . t 
has little groups of tucks at the inside 
seam of the sleeve. 
The long cloaks will be much used 


for midwinter over the elaborate re- 
ception gowns which are made with 





ea 42 . ° “ LF 
“ the close-fitting jacket or jacket-waist \\'y 
hes : ¥ : —_ 
Younc ciru’s suit of blue cheviot with narrow which is only warm enough for mild 
tucks on skirt, edge of jacket, and sleeves days. With the long cloth cloak in- 
\ 
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stead of a fur one such 
a gown may be used all 
winter, the cloak being 
removed on entering 
the house. 

Of course there are 
great choice and va- 
riety in the designs 
shown now, but many 
of the fashions ex- 
hibited will be found 
too extreme to suit a 
refined taste. But the 
lover of dress has now 
a good opportunity to 
get ideas in advance 
and at the same time 
to exercise her own in- 
dividual taste to her 
heart’s content, pro- 
vided there is good in- 
dividual taste. 








The attractive voile and taffeta =; 
gowns of the spring that had to be 6 
Jaid aside for the heat of midsummer 
now make their appearance again, but with 
all eccentricities modified, sleeves much 
smaller, skirts still flaring but never so wide 
as even to suggest the thought of crinoline. 
There are chiffon cloth, many new materials 
on the line of novelty goods (so called), and 
most charming crépe effects for card-parties 
and matinées. The light tan, gray, and col- 
ored veiling gowns that were only possible 
for such a short time in the spring before 
summer made them too warm, are, if made 
long, quite smart for wear for the autumn 
afternoons. The short skirts once again are 
being relegated more to street wear. After 
all, it must be admitted that no woman locks 
her best in a short skirt, especially for house 
wear. It is smart and appropriate for the 
street, but in the house a woman needs the 
long trailing folds of material to give her 
grace and to make the gown look appropriate 
for the purpose for which it is intended. 

A few smart crépe de Chine gowns in light 
colors and of the most expensive quality are 
seen among the theatre gowns. They are 
elaborately made, with lace and embroidery. Cugvior sTREET Gown with cloth pipings. 
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designs seem at first to have 

little in common, and in fact 
appear to be diametrically opposed. 
In these days, however, when fash- 
ion, that arbitrary maker of rules, 
deigns to shower upon its devoted 
followers such a plethora of styles, 


S IMPLE fashions and the latest 


New Paxis move for a shirt-waist of cashmere or toile de soie 
edged with white taffeta; groups of little white buttons. 








it is not, after all, such an impossi- 
ble task to choose the simple from 
the elaborate. Furthermore, it is 
possible to evolve many a charming 
garment by home manufacture. 
Smooth cloth costumes are dif- 
ficult for amateurs to com- 
pose satisfactorily, and the tight- 
fitting coats, espe- 
cially the long ones, 
require the hand of 
an adept to be all 
that one might wish. 
But in these days of 
patent dress forms 
and good patterns, 
with the aid of a 
kindly tailor to press 
the seams, wonders 
are accomplished, 
while in the rough 
materials and in the 
loose-fitting styles the 
smartest of coats can 
be turned out that 
will really defy criti- 
cism. It must be well 
understood, though, 
that all amateur 
work must be most 


earefully finished, 


the linings sewed 
in correctly, the 
trimmings put on 


evenly, the buttons 
sewed on properly, 
and, in fact, every 
detail and finish 
must be most care- 
fully attended to. 
This sounds trivial, 
but it counts for 
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much, and is well worth 
the time and _ trouble 
that have to be expended, 
and it is quite possible, 
if carried out to perfec- 
tion, to turn out a gar- 
ment that will pass 
muster. 

Cheviot, serge, and any 
of the rough-finished ma- 
terials are possible of 
home manufacture, 
and are most ap- 
propriate fcr morn- 
ing street wear, 
while in the plain 
effects and long 
loose coats they are 
smart enough for 
afternoon. A 
dark red 
cheviot with 
cuffs and col- 
lar of darker 
red satin or 
velvet and 
handsome 
buttons does 
not require 
the same 
careful press- 
ing ot the 
seams as does 
a cloth, and 
is most effect- 
ive, while it 
can be elaborated upon if trimmed 
with bands of cloth or braid. 

A well-made, well-fitting street 
costume is a necessary investment 
for any one obliged to economize, 
and if possible this should be made 
by a tailor. The more expensive 
tailors prefer to furnish material, 
but there are plenty of good work- 
men who can be found whe will 
make up a customer’s own ma- 
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SMART TAILOR JACKET of black cheviot, double breasted; collar, cuffs, and 
pocket flaps of velvet, with two lines of black and white braid 


terial, and of course then it is pos- 
sible to find a remnant which will 
cost little. A skirt which is close- 
fitting but with the fashionable 
flare has four tucks and no other 
trimming, while the fitted three- 
quarter coat has only the collar and 
cuffs as its finish; these are of 
bright cloth in a contrasting color, 
and have also fancy gilt buttons. 
Velvet can be substituted for: the 
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cloth if so desired, and without 
any appreciable increase of cost. 
A costume of this description 
is appropriate for both morning 


and afternoon wear, for the blouse 
worn with it can be either simple 
or elaborate in design, and by dif- 
ferent sets of furs can be made to 





Eventnc Gown of white mousseline and 
guipure with three pale pink carnations. 





SIMPLE BOLERO AND skirt of mixed tan wool 


goods ; rows of darker braid and embroidery, } 








scem very simple or exceedingly ex- 
pensive. 

For autumn wear and until the 
temperature falls to such a point 
that a fur coat is a necessity, the 
short, rather fanciful jacket 
to match the skirt is a most 
useful costume. From an 
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economical point of view 
this is a most popular model, 
for it is not difficult of ac- 
complishment and an _ inex- 
pensive quality of material can 
be used. A light-weight cloth 
or a heavy veiling is smart, 
} and any color is fashionable, 























SMART BLOusE of white crépe météore trimmed 
with white silk, embroidered with crimson. 


although the original model calls 
for tan cloth with green velvet 
trimmings. There is just a hint 
of the late spring styles in the 
lingerie cuffs and yoke and the 
narrow pleated ruffles, still such 
a gown will not only be useful for 
some weeks to come, but will be 
on hand for next spring, while 
in more than one instance the 
scheme of turning the coat 
SIMPL® CHEVIOT STREET GowN with vest and into a waist has been tried 
stitched bands of dull red cloth. with good results, and the 
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gown is then most useful WS 
for all winter in the house, \** 









and also in the street with \\%/ 
e) & 

a fur wrap. R 
Cheviot gowns for the 7 
early autumn are always at- 4 
tractive, and although the ) 


original designs call for long | 
skirts, the short skirts are 
invariably preferred, as the 4 
gown is not smart enough for 
anything but general hard 
wear. The circular shape or 
the many-gored one with | 
wide flare is the favorite 
model, and the newest styles 1 
have the bands of fancy 
braid put on in long lines 
from the waist to nearly the 
foot of the skirt. The short 
jacket that looks much like a 
fitted waist outlines closely 
the figure, while the waist- 
coat, collar, and bands on the 
sleeve in dull red cloth re- 
lieve the rather too mannish 
appearance of the ordinary 
mixed gray or tan cheviot. 
These cheviot costumes, 
whether made with the long 
coat or short jacket, corre- 
spond to a man’s business 
suit, and much more are they 
becoming necessary to the 
well-being of every woman. 
An extremely useful cos- 
tume for autumn and also 
for winter is the plain black 
cheviot with bright trim- 
mings on the waist and coat. 
As a rule, the skirts are plain, 
although a band of velvet 
headed with a narrow braid 
is sometimes seen just above 
the hem. A _ short double- 
breasted coat with collar, 
TAN-coLor cLoTH Gown with green velvet cuffs and TCVETS, and cuffs of bright 
vest, the frills and sleeve of white lawn velvet braided in black j 
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and white is most charmingly 
effective and becoming, and 
the cost of such a costume 
need not be beyond the reach 
of even a limited allowance. 

The demand for the simple 
tailor gowns has created a de- 
mand for a plain blouse to wear 
with them, for while the lingerie 
blouse has come to stay, still there 
are often times when a plainer, 
more severe, and in fact a more 
substantial blouse is required. 
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SPFCIAL ADVANCE MODE? for a young girl’s street 
suit; blue serge with flat volants of blue taffeta 













A new design is of what is called 
toile de soie or cashmere trimmed 
with bias bands of cloth edged with 
narrow pipings of satin or white 
taffeta and clusters of small pearl 
buttons. Such a blouse made of 
taffeta is quite warm enough for 
the midwinter, and somehow seems 


: Bovy’s REEFER JACKET, to be slipped under more appropriate than the 
y \ the duck collar of the sailor blouse. thin lingerie blouse. 
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“6 HE essence of fashion is change,” 
¥ said a wise woman to me not long 
ago. To those unfamiliar with the 
life of this gay summer capital, it might seem 
that the manner of it was always the same— 
an unceasing round of amusements and fes- 
tivities. Those of us who have known New- 
port long and well know this to be only a 
half-truth. Amusement is undoubtedly one of 
the prime objects of life here; and why should 
it not be, during the season devoted to rest 
and rélaxation? Surely no reasonable person 
could object to this, unless people amuse 
themselves with such violence as to destroy 
the true spirit of sport! It need scarcely be 
said that one of the principal objects with 
which the summer world comes to Newport 
is health, The very gay people often forget 
this. They work too hard at playing, they 
become completely exhausted. Then this 
wonderful climate, soft and caressing as a 
dream, takes them in its arms, bringing rest 
and peace to tired nerves, while the sting of 
the salt air and waves soon braces brain and 
muscle to renewed activity. Hence at New- 
port we have “ alternating currents,” a tend- 
ency to seek health and rest and an opposite 
tendency to search for amusement with re- 
lentless vigor. Those who criticise our fash- 
ionable world for the violence of our gayety 
forget who the persons are that compose it. 
Are they not the sons and daughters of the 
great captains of industry? The children of 
the multimillionaire inherit the force of char- 
acter, the intense activity, which have en- 
abled him to build up a vast fortune. Hence 
when they devote this inherited energy to the 
search for pleasure, they pursue amusements 
with a vigor and power unknown in older 
lands. The looker-on here in Vienna admires 
this splendid energy, although he feels it to 
be often misdirected. Yet the prominence 
given to charitable fétes at Newport proves 
that it accomplishes some good things. 
Those held in aid of the work for the re- 
lief and prevention of tuberculosis, last year 
on the fine grounds of Mr. E. J. Berwind, 
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and this year on the estate of Mrs. F. W. 
Vanderbilt, have attracted especial attention. 
The spacious lawns at Rough Point, with the 
surf breaking at the foot of the cliffs, and 
the ocean in the distance, made a beautiful 
setting for this last affair. It took the form 
of the charitable open-air fétes of the London 
season. It was pretty to see prominent so- 
ciety women selling cream and butter from 
their own dairies in a quiet, businesslike way, 
disposing of birds in picturesque wicker 
cages, and finding ready customers for baskets 
of fruit and flowers artistically arranged. 
The sanitary lesson of the day was skilfully 
conveyed to the crowd of onlookers by an ex- 
hibit of photographs and documents. These 
showed the modern methods of dealing with 
the great White Plague. 

“ Newport is given up to utter frivolity; 
wealth is the only key to its society.” I read 
this diatribe in a newspaper one hot day last 
August, just before starting for a reception. 
As we sat idly on the wide veranda of the 
spacious house where the affair was held, 
Mullaly’s orchestra playing in the distance, I 
was conscious of a group of people who were 
listening neither to the music nor to the 
palmist who presented rival attractions, Mr. 
James Brett Stokes, chairman of the com- 
mittee for the tuberculosis féte, was talk- 
ing to them earnestly, yet in quiet tones, 
about the arrangements for the proposed 
entertainment. As we wound our way 
through the throng of beautifully dressed 
women, which parted like a fleecy cloud of 
soft rainbow tints to let us through, I met 
a lady belonging to a rich and important 
family here. She had come in her new auto- 
mobile of—Heaven knows how many horse- 
power! But she had come from a meeting in 
behalf of an animal refuge in which she was 
interested. She told me how glad she was to 
find this particular charity was so well in 
funds that it would not be necessary to have 
an entertainment for its benefit. In the 
beautiful dining-room where an army of 
waiters in solemn evening dress presented us 
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“ ROUGH POINT,” THE RESIDENCE OF F. W. VANDERBILT, SHOWING THE STONE ARCH IN THE CLIFF. 


with elegant trifles which seemed quite be- 
neath the notice of such imposing persons, 
I met one artist and the wife of another. The 
palmist had told them strange things con- 
nected with the death of a member of the 
craft, a sculptor of great talent, unrecognized 
in his lifetime—the old familiar tragedy! 

“We must do something to sell his works. 
I am so glad you told me about them!” 

If our newspaper correspondent had been in 
my place he might have changed his mind 
about the utter frivolity of Newport. 





“A palmist and an orchestra too!” some 
one may exclaim. Yes, this is characteristic 
of Newport at the present day. Conversation 


is no longer considered sufficient and some 
special amusement is often provided for the 
guests even at an afternoon tea. It is better 
to have an object of conversation than to in- 
dulge in vapid talk. Yet if one receives en- 
tertainment and mild instruction constantly, 
without any effort of one’s own, one may be- 
come like the Strasburg goose. That noble 
bird receives good things, but he gets them 
too easily. We all know the sad result! 
This excessive generosity is especially to be 
regretted as we see it manifested at the chil- 
dren’s parties much in vogue here. Every- 
thing is carefully arranged beforehand, an 
expert “amuser” being usually engaged to 
conduct the entertainment. The children are 
given so many prizes that they grow to ex- 
pect these at every step, and come home so 
loaded with gifts as to suggest the propriety of 
hiring a wagon to carry their new possessions. 
Thoughtful parents fear lest this unwise 


prodigality should destroy simplicity, that 
most precious trait of childhood. It is sad 
to note the lack of wisdom with which many 
fathers and mothers here gratify every wish 
of their sons and daughters. The more pru- 
dent find it difficult to resist the example of 
the more thoughtless, and the importunity of 
the boys and girls themselves. Thus the 
young people are allowed to take part in a 
round of gayety little suited to their years, 
and children of fifteen have exhausted all the 
pleasures of society before they are old 
enough to be formally presented to it. 

The mania for bridge may be called the 
Pons asinorum of the day. So acute has the 
evil become, that it has driven some cot- 
tagers away from Newport. A prominent 
member of our summer world, a lady who as- 
sembled beneath her hospitable roof men and 
women of distinction as well as people of 
high fashion, has recently sold her sumptuous 
villa. She felt that a town where young 
women of society play for large sums of 
money was not a good place for her sons and 
daughters. Let me at once say that card- 
playing here is not always open to this ob- 
jection. Indeed, the majority, perhaps three- 
quarters of the people who take part in the 
games, do not play for money. 

Bridge is the octopus which is reaching out 
in every direction and affecting the mode of 
life in many ways. The most inveterate 
players play every afternoon, and are so much 
absorbed by cards that they cannot go to see 
their friends! Evidently the bridge fever 
has become so intense that it must burn 
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itself out ere long and disappear like other 
fads. Meantime it has had one advantage— 
it has abbreviated dinners and luncheons. 
People cannot spend so much time at table as 
formerly, since cards are to follow. Card 
lunches are often simple affairs, the guests 
being invited by telephone. Some are more 
formal, as luncheons have been much in 
vogue at Newport. The prizes given are 
often superb. Silver coffee-pots and cake- 
baskets, clocks, damask table-covers heavily 
embroidered in gold, velvet sofa pillows simi- 
larly ornamented—these are the guerdon of 
the successful player. Since it is but one 
step from generosity to ostentation, such mu- 
nificence may be thought in questionable 
taste, especially as it makes the spirit of com- 
petition overkeen. What wonder if women 
wax querulous and bewail the small number 
of chips left in their bags, when they see such 
gorgeous objects vanishing from their view! 

Among the changes to be hailed with sat- 
isfaction is the abandonment of the mam- 
moth combination entertainments at private 
houses. These created much unfavorable 
comment a year or two ago. A dinner for 
two hundred guests, followed by a vaudeville, 
ball, and late supper, or early breakfast, as one 
may choose to call it, sounds very impressive. 
Such fétes proved in practice unsatisfactory. 
People took their dinner in their own luxu- 
rious homes before starting, so as to be sure 
of having their food hot and to their liking; 
they came home in the early morning feeling 
that the world was stuffed with cold potatoes! 
Excess of hospitality defeats its object. If 
you attempt to turn your house into a hotel 
you will not make a success of it, unless you 
have been brought up to the business, or 
unless you hire some one who understands it! 

While bridge and seven-handed euchre keep 
people too much in the house, other more 
wholesome influences bring them out-of-doors 
in good season in the morning. Our alterna- 
ting current, the search for health, sugar- 
coated with the name of sport, is doing fine 
work, transforming languid youths and 
maidens into robust athletes. Tennis is the 
thing at Newport, women having their tour- 
naments as well as the men. So our players 
arise betimes and betake themselves to the 
beautiful lawns of the Casino, where you may 
see the game going on at almost any hour, the 
morning being preferred. The feminine play- 
ers employ teachers in the scientific spirit of 
this century. After tennis comes a plunge 
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in the surf, this being another leaf 
from the athlete’s book. Sea-bathing, long 
neglected here, is again in vogue at the pri- 
vate beaches, Bailey’s and Hazard’s, as well 
as at the public beach, Easton’s, where the 
new management, composed of well-known 
residents, has brought the attractions up to 
date. Our beautiful gently sloping shores and 
water tempered by the Gulf Stream make this 
a safe and delightful place to bathe. Special- 
ists instruct the young people in the gentle 
art of swimming, so that these become ex 
pert swimmers. 

Since no one can play tennis in a long 
skirt and the beach destroys elaborate cos- 
tumes, simplicity of dress has been pro- 
moted by this sensible way of spending the 
summer mornings. The short white skirt 
and white shirt-waist have even been worn 
in the afternoon and for paying calls. These 
are the most exquisite and expensive of their 
kind, for nowhere, not even in Paris, does 
one see such perfection and elaboration of 
dress as at Newport. Many of these beauti- 
ful “ creations” are fresh from the -hands of 
the best Parisian dressmakers. 

The automobile with all its horrors has also 
promoted simplicity of dress and life. In- 
stead of making a slow and stately progress 
down Bellevue Avenue or along the Ocean 
Drive, arrayed in exquisite toilettes, people 
in goggles, veils, and dust coats tour all over 
this beautiful island. A new world is thus 
revealed to their admiring gaze, for the 
tyranny of the coachmen seldom allowed the 
well-fed horses to go beyond the two-mile 
corner before the days of the gasoline-wagon. 
Thus even in conventional Newport we 
have a decided impulse to “ return to nature.” 
To have a farm out on the island and to 
spend much time there is becoming more and 
more fashionable. 

Here, as elsewhere, the trolleys and snort- 
ing private engines make Sunday hideous. 
The automobile has come to stay, but why 
not have separate roads as for the locomotive? 

The horse still has many partisans here, 
and the horse-show in September has become 
a regular feature of the season. The craze 
for “bubbling” has diminished the number 
of riders on horseback, hence few ride to 
hounds except the pink-coated huntsmen who 
are on duty. Many women are timid 
about driving themselves, fearing to meet 
suddenly a mammoth car snorting down 
the quiet lanes of the countryside. Others 
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are braver and handle the ribbons of four- 
in-hand teams, these high imposing coaches 
and brakes being calculated to awe the 
chauffeur if he is human, a thing one some- 
times doubts! 

Golf is no longer fashionable, and dancing 
is less popular than formerly. The Casino 
dances now draw fewer people and are 
held less frequently than of old. Formal 
evening dress is no longer de rigueur at these 
entertainments. People may and sometimes 
do drop in, in hats and street costumes. This 
again savors of the simple life! 

Among the amusements popular here is 
the vaudeville at Freebody Park, where all 
classes meet in truly democratic fashion, the 
maid sitting in a ten-cent seat, while her mis- 
tress pays only half a dollar for a place in a 
box. Thus the excursionists and other quiet 
folk have a glimpse of the lions of fashiona- 
ble society, while enjoying at the same time 
shows of a refined character. The Sunday- 
evening concerts at the Casino have afforded 
a similar opportunity. Those gathered below 
to hear the music could look up at the gallery 
where some fashionable people dine on Sun- 
day, out of consideration for their servants. 
There have been fewer dinners at the Casino 
this year, owing to bridge. One may eat be- 
fore the admiring eyes of the public, because 
the kings of France did so; for card-play- 
ing, the shelter of a private house is preferred. 


AND “THE BREAKERS” IN THE DISTANCE. 

While the big yachts have driven out the 
little catboats which formerly furnished many 
delightful excursions over the waters of this 
lovely harbor, sailing is in 
with a woman at the helm. 

Society pays a tribute to Rhode Island 
tradition by having a clam-bake club, where 
the genuine article with all its delightful con- 
comitants is prepared and eaten, champagne 
being sometimes added. Ladies have been 
admitted to membership in this club, and give 
entertainments there. 


fashion, often 


The last and one of the pleasantest changes 
to be noted is the prominence given to 
the army and navy. Officers of distinction 
have always had recognition here, and those 
of lower rank who “knew people” have also 
received invitations to social functions. The 
rest were severely let alone. The season of 
1905 has been distinguished by a new feature, 
an evident desire on the part of society to 
give the officers of the army and navy the 
precedence due them as belonging to the serv- 
ice of the national government. Thus when 
the war-ships were in the harbor, all the offi- 
cers, instead of a few favored individuals, 
were invited to the large afternoon recep- 
tions given in honor of the débutantes. They 
came in their white uniforms and made a 
brilliant and important part of the scene. 

Such a change as this is significant of the 
growing importance of the United States. 
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needlework was more in demand than 

this. The girl and her mother and 
her grandmother, who dress not a whit less 
prettily than she, have put innumerable 
stitches into their delicate frocks and lin- 
gerie, and the result will be a renaissance of 
hand-work for Christmas. It is a delight 
that it will be so, for there is nothing that is 
so costly to buy and nothing which gives such 
genuine pleasure to the recipient. 

There are many delightful things that can 
be made by the veriest novice with a needle, 
if she has a little time at her disposal; others 
show varying degrees of elaboration, including 
a few which will require the skill of a woman 
who has a “ knack ” with tools. 

Among the simplest gifts are the lingerie 
ribbon sets, which any woman will welcome. 
One of the prettiest is made of a single 
length of sash ribbon of a soft quality. One- 


N sent was there a year when fine 


third of the width is turned up and set at 
intervals with faggoting to form pockets, 
while a hem at either edge is finished in the 





THREE PRETTY CASES FOR BABY RIBBON. 


same way. Stiff cards are cut to fit the 
pockets; the ribbons, different colors and 
white, are wound upon these and put in place. 
Hanging from a ribbon at one end is a tiny 
pair of scissors, and the bone ribbon-needle 
held by another ribbon is fitted into a narrow 
pocket at the other end. Folded this is a 
pretty little silken book about the size of a 
eard-case tied with a ribbon which is tacked 
to the back. It is convenient for travelling 
or for home use, and nothing could be sim- 
pler to make. 

For another, two spheres of cardboard a 
little larger than the circumference of a 
bolt of ribbon are covered on either side with 
some pretty silken stuff, the edges over- 
handed together. Two or more bolts of rib- 
bon of different colors, or the one color which 
is affected by the recipient, are placed be- 
tween the silk-covered spheres, a ribbon is 
brought up through holes made in the centre, 
tied, holding all firmly together, a needle 
tucked in, and the gift is finished. A third 
requires more skilful handling. The little 
box is covered on the outside 
with a pretty flowered silk, and 
has a padded lining of a plain 
color agreeing with the cover. 
A narrow silk braid finishes the 
edges. Inside are two large 
spools which have been treated 
to a thin coat of white paint. 
Upon these are wound the rib- 
bons, one end of each carried 
out at the side through a tiny 
buttonholed loop on the box 
edge. A couple of similar 
loops hold the ribbon-needle in 
place inside the cover. Sachet 
is tucked into the lining. 

Polly, whose duty it is to 
perch upon the warm handle of 
the teapot, will delight the 
heart of the woman who finds 
herself happiest when behind 
the tea-table. Polly is simple to 
make and most effective. The 
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material is velveteen, a pale 
orange-red for the head, 
which is stuffed slightly, 
with a little cut white vel- 
vet for a topknot. The 
body, a single thickness of 
the material, is lined with a 
thin white silk, and is the 
holder proper. It is of a 
pale parrot-green shade with 
a few lines marked in 
sketchily to indicate feath- 
ers. There is a binding of 
the velvet around the edge, a 
black bead eye, and Polly 
must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. 

Pincushions are always in 
demand. They soon grow 
shabby with use, and one 
cannot have too many. The 
tall one is about the size and 
shape of the under side of a 
small flatiron. The sides are 
cut from pasteboard and cov- 
ered with silk, having a flow- 
er design to give the effect 
of painting. The one shown 
has a red poinsettia upon a 
light ground. Both sides 
are alike. The cushion is a 
couple of inches thick, the 
edges made of silk which 
matches the color of the 
flower, in this case red, and 
with a red bow at the top. 
The cushions were intended originally for mato dressed in gorgeous garb. There is 
hat-pins, but are so convenient that they are nothing better for the traveller than this little 
used for pins of all descriptions. tomato pincushion. It holds the extra pins 

The small cushion is the old-fashioned to- necessary, and in overnight trips the fancy 
pins worn during the day, 
and in the morning there is 
no long hunt for them, with 
danger of loss. This little 
cushion is made of red and 
white silk brocade, and the 
special feature is the gold 
cord which is used for the 
markings, and is wound sev- 
eral times around the cir- 
cumference of the cushion. 
A little gilt button finishes 
the centre, top and bottom. 
Delicate colored silks are 
frequently used, but always 
TWO PINCUSHIONS AND A TEAPOT-HOLDER. with the gilt cord, though 





THE SEWING-ROOM SCREEN, 
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the ‘button 
may be an 
enamelled one 
to match the 
silk. 
Embroidery 
has been the 
fad of the 
hour, the cir- 
cular 
cover 
been 


corset- 

h as 
revived, 
and the skil- 
ful needle- 
woman makes 
them for her- 
self and as gifts for her friends. 
It is surprising the pleasure 
with which the gift of a bit of 
dainty lingerie is received. 
The corset-covers are simply 
made, though they will lend 
themselves to any degree of 
elaboration. They are of fine 
linen, with no seams except the 
short each shoulder. 
There is a scalloped edge, a 
butterfly or vine design inside, 
or none, as desired; slits for the 
ribbons are buttonholed, and 
the garment is complete. One 
thing which must not be for- 
gotten is the initial of the 
woman for whom it is made. 
This must be very tiny, but it or a mono- 
makes the individuality of the gar- 


ones on 


gram 
ment. 

The initials are also sure to go on the little 
glove handkerchiefs, a half a dozen of which 
make a pretty gift. These have a plain 
scalloped edge with a few dots or other small 
designs inside. It is doubtful if any one ever 
wears these little things in a glove, for they 
are really more like shirt-waist handkerchiefs, 
and if it is a young woman who is to re- 
ceive them, she will be pleased to have the 
embroidery in colors—a pink, a blue, a 
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A COFFEE-AND-ROLLS JACKET. 
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lavender, and 
perhaps a red 
handkerchief 
to carry with 
different 
frocks. 

Embroidered 
silk belt rib- 
bons please 
many women. 
The ribbon is 
soft and is 
lined with a 
plain piece. 
The belt may 
be of any 
width, of any pattern of em- 
broidery or of any color. Most 
women nowadays own hand- 
some belt buckles with which 
the embroidered belt is worn. 
About thirty inches will allow 
for turning in. 

Nothing could be more 
dainty and becoming than the 
little coffee-and-rolls jacket. 
Nothing could be less useful, 
perhaps, but it is no less ac- 
ceptable for that. Milady is 
supposed to slip it on for her 
first light meal of the day in 
bed. It is simple in design, 
short in the back, cut up 
in a little point in the 
centre, with only the seams under the arms 
and on the shoulders. The sleeves are 
straight, fitted in at the top, falling out at 
the lower edge, and slashed up a little on 
either side. The hems are run by hand, a 
straight band of the lace, a narrow insertion, 
set on over them with a little frill to match 
around the edge. The jacket shown is of 
pink crépe de Chine, and there are medallions 
of lace incrusted in the sleeves and pointed 
ends of the front. Simpler and less ex- 
pensive jackets of the same pattern are 
made of delicately figured China silks, and 
are almost equally pretty. 

Practical gifts must not 
be forgotten, and the Pris- 
cilla sweeping-cap is one of 
the prettiest of these. The 
crown of the one shown is 
made of pale pink cham- 
bray, the turn-back front 
piece half of a man’s hand- 
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kerchief with a wide hem, and this may be 
of cotton or linen. Pale blues and figured 
stuffs are also used for the crown, and the 
little cap is delightfully becoming. 

Bed comforts are so desirable that they 
should always be mentioned. The slippers 
made of eider-down flannel have a delicate 























A NEW 


IDEA IN STRING BAGS. 


pale blue or pink outside, and white lining 
of the same material. The pieces are cut ex- 
actly the same size, put together, the seams 
in, and the edges turned in around the top, 
where they are feather-stitched together. If 
given in sets, the hot-water-bag cover should 
match. This has an opening at the bottom 
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A HAND-EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEF. 


for the nose of the bottle, is finished at the 
top with silk, and a plain cord will draw it 
up more snugly than a ribbon. There is only 
one thickness of the eider-down in this. The 
one shown is gray with a red top, a serviceable 
combination of colors. It is not only the 
invalid who will bless the donor of these 
useful articles, 

It is the woman with the “knack” for 
who makes the little sewing-stands, 
usually. They are treasures to the needle- 


tools 

















FANCY COVER FOR A TELEPHONE DIRECTORY. 
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A PRISCILLA SWEEPING-CAP. 
woman. They are not over a yard high, and 
the carpenter makes thé strong but simple 
frame with the two bars which serve as 
shelves for spools across the two sides. A 
piece of denim first stretched across the two 
frames makes a firm foundation and lining 
for the inside. The denim shown here is 
green, matching the leaves of the pink-flow- 
ered cretonne which forms the covering. 
This is tacked over the frame with brass- 
headed nails. 
sewed to the 
place. 

A cover for the unsightly telephone book is 
a blessing. This is made to suit the color 
tone of the room or hall in which it is to 
be hung. The one shown is of flowered linen 
taffeta. It is lined with green, bound with 
old-gold braid, and has simulated hinges of 
thin sheet brass. There is a heavy board 


denim before it is tacked in 





BED SLIPPERS AND CASE FOR A HOT-WATER BAG. 


Pockets of the cretonne are’ 
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foundation beneath, two side pieces, and a 
back, the width of the telephone book. 

“Sam Ah Wing, Headquarters for String,” 
speaks for himself. The bag is of stiff linen, 
and the design upon it may be varied with 
the ingenuity of the maker. 

Individuality should be the one thing 
looked for in Christmas gifts. They should 
be the particular thing the recipient desires, 
if possible, and if there is anything that can 
be marked it should be. One handkerchief 
marked with all the initial is worth half a 
dozen bought with a single initial which any 
one might have. Everything is marked this 
year, the lingerie and even fine shirt-waists 





THE NEW ONE-PIECE CORSET-COVER. 


in tiny handkerchief letters. It only costs a 
few cents a letter to have this done. 

Silver is among the most satisfactory of 
gifts purchased, and there has been a reaction 
from the cheap silver of a few years ago. A 
good piece bearing the mark of a reliable firm 
is worth half a dozen. others, and need not 
be costly. 

The “black jack” is something entirely 
new for the bachelor’s den. It comes from 
the silversmith and is a leather bottle, mug, 
or loving-cup, with a setting of silver and 
lined with copper. These are reproductions 
of old-time pieces now only to be found in 
collections, and then worth their weight in 
gold. The new ones can be bought as low 
as five dollars for the smaller pieces. The 
pocket opera-glass in a small case is another 
acceptable gift for the man who is the most 
difficult of all Santa Claus’s clients. 
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N the past few yé&ars or since artificial or 

bottle feeding has become more general, 

scurvy has become a very common disease 
among infants, and as it is easy to avoid 
and as the remedy is within easy reach of 
every mother, I think it may be safely classed 
among the simple ailments of infancy. This 
disease is cougiped almost entirely to infants 
under a year old, and to the uninitiated or 
inexperienced it is invariably mistaken first 
for some spinal trouble, later for rheumatism. 
The symptoms are first noticed when the 
child’s legs are moved. When the legs are 
raised the child will ery, hence the supposi- 
tion that there is something wrong with the 
back. But the progresess it 
noticed that the child cries every time it is 
or touched, that there is tenderness 
the joints, often accompanied by a 
slight discoloration of the flesh surrounding 
them; then the rheumatic theory comes in. 
Now, as a matter of fact, rheumatism in chil- 
dren under a year and a half is an extremely 
rare disease. When a bottle-fed infant shows 
signs of pairwhen moved, if the joints are 
very tender, look in the mouth and you will 
also, in nine cases out of ten, find the gums 
of a purplish color and swollen. Under these 
conditions you may be almost positive that 
the child has scorbutus or, as it is commonly 
called, scurvy. There are very few cases on 
record of nursing babies having contracted 
this disease. It is caused usually by the in- 
judicious preparation of cow’s milk or the 
continued use of prepared foods which have 
been thoroughly cooked in the process of 
manufacture, and require only the addition of 
milk, water, or milk and water, to make them 
possible as a food ready to serve. By the in- 
judicious preparation of cow’s milk is meant 
constant sterilization or boiling. If the milk 
is treated in this way for months, and in some 
instances even for weeks, scurvy is very apt 
to be the result. 

The treatment of this ailment is most sim- 
ple and effectual. No medicine is needed, 
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simply a change to a diet which contains a 
natural food in its raw state. Milk, for in- 
stance, unsterilized, is a raw food, but it 
should be properly diluted. This may be 
varied with orange juice or beef juice, which 
are usually quite necessary to effect a cure, 
although in some mild cases change of food is 
often sufficient. With this simple treatment 
the improvement is marvellous and is fre- 
quently seen after the first twenty-four hours, 
but a complete recovery usually takes from 
one to three weeks. 

I would caution the young mother when- 
ever the child shows the slightest tenderness 
and disinclination to mové™to carefully ob- 
serve the symptoms described, and to try the 
remedies suggested before giving nauseating 
doses which may disarrange the stomach or 
even resorting to other methods of treatment. 
This advice is not given with any intention 
of forestalling the doctor. It is intended for 
the use of many readers of the Bazar who 
may live in isolated country districts where 
the services of a doctor are not easily ob- 
tained. The young mother, not suspecting the 
character or the cause of the child’s suffering, 
often allows this trouble to progress until 
serious conditions prevail, and sometimes a 
life is sacrificed, but if corrected in time no 
harm is likely to occur from one of these at- 
tacks. The remedies suggested are within 
the scope of the mother, and simple enough to 
cause no harm, if a mistake in diagnosis is 
made. 

The value of warm baths and their effect 
upon nervous or fretful children, whether in 
sickness or health, cannot be overestimated. 
Every infant, unless there is some good rea- 
son, on the contrary, such as a skin affection 
or illness, should have two baths a day—one a 
tub bath in the morning, the other a warm 
sponge bath when put to bed. The morning 
bath is conducive to healthfulmess and clean- 
liness, the sponge bath at night is most useful 
on account of its quieting and soothing ef- 
fect. Neither bath should be above or below 
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98 degrees temperature; at this temperature 
there can be no danger from cold. The morn- 
ing bath removes such deposits as have been 
excreted by the skin during the night, leaving 
the pores open and not, as many people sup- 
pose, making the child more sensitive to cold. 
It cleanses the millions of little pores, allow- 
ing them to exude certain oils which lubri- 
cate the skin and keep it scft and fine, at the 
same time throwing off refuse which accu- 
mulates in the circulation. 

As to the evening sponge bath, the mother 
with a cross and fretful baby has only to try 
it to appreciate its value as a quieting and 
soothing agent. For this bath no soap nor 
extensive preparations, such as completely un- 
dressing the baby, are necessary. A basin of 
warm water (a very little aleohol may be 
used, but it is not essential) and a soft wash- 
cloth are all that is needed. Strip the baby 
down to shirt or band and diaper and bathe 
the face, neck, arms, and legs. Next unfasten 
the shirt and bathe the chest, then remove 
the diaper and with the damp wash-cloth go 
over the thighs, then gently dry the baby and 
put on his nightgown. Place the baby in his 
crib, give him his bottle, and nine times out 
of ten he cannot resist the soothing influence 
of bath and bottle combined, and will be in 
the quiet land of Nod before either he or the 
mother realizes it. 

The warm sponge bath is even more ef- 
fectual in sickness, especially when there is 
fever. Children suffering from any disease 
where the temperature is high enough to 
cause restlessness, whether the disease is of 
the brain, lungs, or intestines, if there is not 
actual and intense pain, no matter how rest- 
less, will invariably quiet down and be much 
relieved if this bath be given. There is ab- 
solutely no danger from a bath of this kind, 
as it is given at the normal temperature of 
the body. If the temperature of the child is 
subnormal, it warms and soothes the child; if 
the temperature is very high, it invariably 
lowers it without shock to the child, making 
the patient more comfortable in every way. 
A restless child at night can be quieted and 
put to sleep by this tepid bath; it will hardly 
take ten minutes to give it, and the tired 
mother can then have an uninterrupted night’s 
rest. 

The second summer has always been con- 
sidered a more or less critical period of an 
infant’s life. With a moderate amount of 
observation and care on the part of the 
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mother, there is no reason why this period 
should be the cause of any more anxiety than 
the first summer, for after the first year is 
past most of the difficulties of the early feed- 
ing period are or ought to be over. The most 
serious difficulty to be encountered in the 
second summer is the danger of overfeeding 
in combination with teething, and if this 
serious mistake is avoided there is no reason 
why the child should not go through this por- 
tion of his life unseathed. The largest and 
most troublesome teeth are about to push 
their way through the gums; this naturally 
causes some disturbance to the baby’s sensi- 
tive system. There is, in many cases, slight 
fever off and on for a few days, and in view 
of these facts the child’s digestion should be 
carefully watched; at such times the diet 
should be modified. In the first place, when 
there is fever, no matter from what cause, re- 
duce the quantity of food. If solid food has 
been given, it should be discontinued for at 
least twenty-four hours. The pain and dis- 
comfort of cutting teeth, especially during 
the heated term, are enough to cause fever, 
which will often run up to 103 degrees and 
over. This naturally causes fretfulness on 
the part of the child, also considerable thirst. 
The child will eagerly put out its hands for 
liquids of any kind, and the mother naturally 
mistakes this for hunger, and instead of redu- 
cing the food more is given, especially an extra 
bottle or drink of milk at night. Again, the 
little tooth will lie under the skin of the gum 
for days, struggling to get through, without 
any effort being made to assist nature. Watch 
the gums carefully and when the new tooth 
can be seen or distinctly felt beneath the skin, 
take a clean piece of gauze or the end of a 
perfectly clean towel and rub the gums, with 
the finger nails protected with the gauze or 
towel, until the gums bleed; the bleeding will 
greatly relieve the congestion of those parts 
if nothing more, but usually is the means of 
letting the little tooth through, greatly to the 
relief of the child and a reduction of the 
fever. 

By the time the last teeth are about to 
make their appearance the gums have become 
much toughened by constant biting, and natu- 
rally the teeth do not come through quite as 
easily as the earlier ones. Consequently if 
the symptoms are carefully watched, the 
gums relieved or nature assisted when neces- 
sary, if the food is reduced when there is 
fever or even discomfort, the cause for alarm 
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during the second summer is reduced to a 
minimum. As regards the reduction of the 
food, I would offer the following suggestions: 
If the diet is milk reduce the quality by dilu- 
ting with boiled water or a dextrinized gruel; 
the quantity need not be changed. Or, if 
there is vomiting or diarrhea, give only a 
dextrinized gruel or clear broth without fat 
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for twenty-four hours or more. If the child is 
having solid food even in small quantities, 
stop it for a short time until the fever goes 
and digestion is normal, then commence 
gradually to increase the food to its regular 
strength. Do not be alarmed at any loss of 
weight at this time; it is but natural, and the 
child will make it up later. 





THE LITTLE PATH 


BY LUCY LEFFINGWELL CABLE 


I co I know not whither, 


I come I know not whence, 


I cross an open meadow, 


I slip beneath a fence. 


Afar I hear the 


rumble 


On the highroad broad and long— 


But the 


bees within the 


clover 


Sing me a fairer song. 


The grass along my borders 


Is green and lush and sweet— 


The grass along the roadside 
Is dry. with dust and heat. 


The 


children know 


and choose me, 


The farm-boy whistling goes, 


The lad 


and maiden seek me 


At summer evening close. 


On me the lonely footsteps 


Of grieving ones are pressed, 


And many a tale of sorrow 


I bear within my breast. 


Ah, in the distant city 
When weary you shall roam, 
Sudden you shaJl remember 
The Little Path at home! 
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telling at our Hallowe’en party. We used four tissue-paper bags. These 

were filled with symbolical articles such as a gun (whittled out of a 
stick and about three inches long), a spade (made in the same way), a thimble, 
a compass, a sword, a coin, a gavel, a toy chicken, a palette, a book, a sauce- 
pan, etc. The guests were blindfolded in groups of five or six and attacked 
the bags with long sticks. Still blindfolded, they scrambled for the articles 
they had released from the bag, to their own confusion and the joy of the 
onlookers, who, however, soon ceased to be spectators and in their turn be- 
came actors! We also tried walnut shells. The half-shells were filled with 
paraftine in which was set.a tiny wick of soft cord. The shells were then set 
afloat in soup-plates filled with water. Two to a plate and each named, of 
course. If one attracts the other, why, there you are! If there seems to be 
no attraction, why, so it is!” 

Bobbing for apples in water is rather an undignified way of telling fortunes, 
besides being detrimental to good clothes. Here is a new suggestion in that 
line: Place three saucers in a row. One contains milk, one water, the third 
is empty. The blindfolded girl who drops her finger in the milk will marry 
riches. Water signifies poverty, and emptiness speaks for itself! Letters cut 
from newspapers and seattered in a bowl of water will often form words or 
syllables which can be construed according to the imagination of the fortune- 
teller! 

Here is another Hallowe’en hint: Last year a number of young people were 
mystified by receiving an invitation reading: 

“Miss Topsy Turvy hopes she may have the pleasure of not seeing Miss 
Mary Smith at eight a.m. on Thursday. Please do not reply.” Inquiries re- 
vealed that the message really was that Mary Smith was invited for Thursday 
evening at eight to a “ Topsy-turvy party.” Each guest was expected to 
wear some article of dress in an unusual manner, and all the conversation 
must be on “ topsy-turvy ” lines, any deviation being punished by a forfeit. 
Prizes were also given to the guests who were most ingenious in inventing 
costumes. 

A pretty dessert for a Hallowe’en supper-party may be made of oranges 
chopped and frozen, piled in the skins, with whipped cream liberally sprinkled 
with bits of candied orange peel. The orange skins may be carved to repre- 
sent Jack-o’-lanterns. 

Dropping melted lead into cold water and telling fortunes by the shapes 
it assumes is an old standby custom of Hallowe’en. The Russians use melted 
lard instead of lead, which is obviously more convenient and undoubtedly quite 
as efficacious. The hot lard takes shapes fantastic enough to please any oracle. 
One or two drops only should be used at a time. 

Of course the little afternoon teas must begin at once, or how shall we 
share the experiences of the summer, and make our plans for winter? A new 


A\® tcling st our Hallo writes: “ Last year we tried a new way of fortune- 
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and delicious accompaniment for the tea or cocoa is a mock nut wafer. To 
make this dainty article take two cups of raw rolled oats, half a teaspoonful 
of baking-powder, one cup sugar, one egg, one teaspoonful vanilla extract. 
Beat the egg and sugar to a foam. In another bowl stir the baking-powder 
well into the oatmeal, then mix the contents of the two bowls. The mixture 
should be fairly stiff. Butter large biscuit-tins, and drop the mixture by 
spoonfuls about two inches apart to allow for spreading. Bake for five or ten 
minutes until brown. When done they must be removed from the pan very 
quickly, as the thin edges become brittle at once and break easily. A pan- 
cake-turner is excellent for taking them up. Grated cocoanut or chopped nuts 
of any kind may be sprinkled over just before taking the pan from the oven, 
or half a walnut may be placed on each wafer. They are delicious any way. 

Our ideas of a beautiful figure are very much modified by the prevailing 
fashion of the day. If the skirts are closely fitted over the hips we think Mary, 
who is very slight, has a lovely figure. Let the styles change, and Nellie, who 
is plump, will be the one to receive the compliments. There are, however, 
hard and fast rules governing the dimensions of a really beautiful figure, rules 
that have come to us from the days of the Greeks. The height should be -ex- 
actly equal to the distance between the tips of the middle fingers of either 
hand when the arms are fully extended. Ten times the length of the hand, or 
seven and a half times the length of the foot, or five times the diameter of the 
chest from one armpit to the other should also give the height of the whole 
body. The distance from the junction of the thighs to the ground should be 
the same as from that point to the crown of the head. The knee should be pre- 
cisely midway between the same point and the bottom of the heel. The dis- 
tance from the elbow to the tip of the middle finger should be the same as 
from the elbow to the centre of the breast. From the top of the head to the 
level of the chin should be the same as from the level of the chin to that of 
the armpits, and from the heel to the toe. These measurements are rarely 
found perfect in all respects in one person, but they constitute the ideal. As 
girls often continue growing up to eighteen, none need be depressed if up to 
twenty their figures do not correspond to the artistic standard! 

A well-known physician adds to the paragraph on measurements these words 
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age) is five feet she should weigh one hundred and ten pounds. Five feet and 
two inches, one hundred and twenty pounds. 
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Five feet four inches, one hun- 
dred and thirty pounds; five feet six, one hundred and forty pounds; and so 
on, adding five pounds for each additional inch in height.” 

Girls who are obliged to use their eyes for studying at night are often 
troubled by their aching or smarting, though there is nothing really the matter 
with them. To help this weakness of the eye muscles (for that is the weak 
point) take a handful of fresh red peppers or ginger root and pour over them 
a half-pint of aleohol. Wipe the eyebrow and about the temple with this mix- 
ture two or three times a day, letting it dry on. A strong solution of rock salt 
and rain water is also excellent to bathe the eyes with. 

For roughened or tanned hands take horse-chestnuts, peel and dry them in 
the oven. Pound or grind them into a fine powder. Use a tablespoonful of 
this powder in the water each time you wash your hands. 
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HEN the end of October comes, do 
\W not let the Witch o’ Hallowe’en go 

sailing above your house, unseen 
in the sky above. Catch her and hold her, 
swing her by a ribbon from your chandelier, 
and invite in your friends to witness her 
hanging. It’s little harm she can do there, 
captured and hung in the presence of a’ merry 
company. The kind of a witch that I am 
going to tell you about is not to be burned 
at the stake; hanging is the end that best 
befits her. ’ 

But save the witch for the climax of your 
party, when the supper after cards is ready. 
First prepare your guests for her by intro- 
ducing them to the black cats and Jack-o’- 
lanterns which with her and 
with the last night of October. Adorn your 
rooms with carved pumpkins placed on every 
convenient high shelf. Let a black cat move 
among the guests. The tally-cards need not 
be cards at all, but charming little souvenirs. 

They are bachelor pin-cases, and instead of 
punching a hole in a card for every move 
made, stick a fat-headed pin in the edge of 
the cushion. Now for the designs. Pump- 


are associated 
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kins and the heads of black cats are best 
adapted to carrying in a pocket after the 
party is over. In making the cat cases, cut 
two cardboards to the shape shown, cover one 
side of each with black taffeta and sew the 
two together with an over-and-over stitch. 
The pins are to be inserted at the edge be- 
tween the boards. The eyes are made with 
a few touches of green water-color and a 
dash or so of red indicates nose and mouth. 
White whiskers, although not quite realistic, 
are most effective. 

The Jack-o’-lantern case is more easily 
made, being nearly round. Orange taffeta 
may be used to cover it. Paint in the 
pumpkin creases with brick red and the face 
with the same color. Sew in a wire stem at 
the top—a bit of green-covered wire may be 
snipped from an artificial flower stem for 
the purpose. 

Keep your supper-room carefully closed 
until the proper moment, then throw open the 
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door upon a weird scene. The room 
must be darkened save for the can- 
dles burning upon the table. Ahove, 
in the flickering light, the witch is 
seen riding on her broomstick, hair 
floating, face wickedly grinning. 

She is the simplest matter in the 
world, once you look at her by day- 
light. At any toy-store you can buy 
what is known as “an old-woman 
doll.” The one photographed here 
cost exactly forty-nine cents and 
that at no bargain counter. The 
doll was dressed in kerchief, ruffled 
cap, and spectacles, and she had a 
rather benign look until she was 
transformed. 

First the spectacles came off, for 
witches see more than they should 
without assistance. Then the gray 
wool hair which had been tidily 
coiled under the cap was loosened 
and pulled out behind to give the 
effect. of floating in the wind. In- 
stead of her prim cap a pointed hat 
was rakishly set atop her gray head, 
and her demure kerchief and apron 
gave way to a floating robe. 

At the end of the supper, after 
she has served for decoration and 
given rise to much merriment, strip 
the witch of her possessions and 
give your company a new surprise. 
She turns out to be a Santa Claus 
pack, laden from top to toe with 
souvenirs. 















































First her cap comes off. It is a 
penwiper and a useful one. A round 
piece of red velvet makes the brim; 
sew to this the peaked crown of 
red velvet stuffed with cotton and 
cover the stitches with a band of 
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ribbon. The brim has been lined and finished 
neatly at the edge with buttonhole-stitch be- 
fore the crown is added. Two or three 
leaves of notched flannel or chamois skin are 
tacked upon the wrong side of the brim, and 
THE JACK-O'-LANTERN SHADE, the penwiper is ready to stand upon a desk, 

















The robe is a 
square yard of black 
cheese - cloth. Hem 
the cloth, decorate 
the corners with a 
few sprays of red 


feather - stitching in 
mercerized cotton, 
and you have a con- 
venient and attract- 
ive dust-cloth for a 
guest to carry away. 

On the witch’s 
shoulder perches a 
black cat. When re- 
moved from iher 
perch, where she re- 
mains by the aid of 
an unseen pin, she 
turns out to be a 
needle-cushion suit- 
able for any work- 
basket. 

When 


robe is 


the witch’s 
lifted there 
appear as Many more 
favors as guests, all 
pinned to her dress 
and hidden in the 
folds of the cheese- 
cloth. These should 
be appropriate in 
some way, and your 
ingenuity will easily 
ways to utilize the black cat and 
Jack-o’-lantern figures. One tiny pumpkin 
turns out to be the cover of a stamp-book. 
Cut a double piece of heavy paper to the 
pumpkin shape, just 
large enough to cover 
an ordinary postage 
stamp, leaving the two 
united at one side; cut 
several pieces of par- 
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devise 


affine paper in the 
same way, fold them 
inside the cover, and 
bind with a few 
stitches. Paint the 


cover, and the book is 
ready for any purse. 
A pocket - mirror 
made of two 
pieces of pasteboard like pumpkins tacked 
together at three sides. Slip the mirror be- 
tween, first attaching a ribbon to pull it out. 


case 18 
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A bit of sandpaper pasted on the back of 
a black pasteboard cat makes a handy match- 
seratcher. 

What is apparently a miniature broom is 
really a stick of sealing-wax with a paper 
brush bound to it—a copy of the broom 
which our witch rides. This is made by cut- 
ting strips of brown paper to represent the 
old-fashioned hickory splints of the early- 
day broom. Bind these to a stick, then fasten 
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the witch to the stick also. The best posi- 
tion for her is leaning forward, with one 
hand tied to the stick, her feet tied beneath 
her robe, while the broomstick is hung in an 
uptilted position. 

You may choose to let the accessories of 
the witch be prizes for your card game. In 
that case, let the old dame herself serve as 
booby prize. 

A word about the lighting of your table. 
Some ingenious little shades, made by your 
own deft fingers at 
the cost of a few pen- 
nies, will add greatly 
to the weird effect. 
Let half be in a Jack- 
o’-lantern design, the 
other half adorned 
with black cats. 

The former are cut 


from black paste- 
board. Seven deep 
scallops finish the 


edge; in each of these 
cut a pumpkin-shaped 
hole, paste underneath 
a bit of orange-colored tissue-paper, in which 
has been cut the lantern face. The light 
through the orange paper is very striking. 











ERHAPS the church sociable has in it 
greater possibilities of total failure or 


overwhelming success than has any 
other form of entertainment. For one thing, 
there is little novelty about it. One knows 
beforehand who will be there and what will 
done—or he thinks he knows, 
which has the same effect. There is always 
a predisposition to be bored evident in the 
guests which in itself throws a gloom over 
the oceasion. 
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Yet a church sociable in a village or small 
town has in it all the elements of charm, 
if only they are looked for. There is a unity 
of life, a similarity of church interests, which 
insure a common agreement and a common 
work which are impossible to find elsewhere, 
and if every one wants to have the sociable a 
success it will be a success. 

The first coneern is to find a leader for the 
committees who will select the women who 
are to work on them, arrange for their meet- 
ings, listen, approve, criticise, and suggest; 
one who has ideas, ability, ingenuity, and, 
above all, the gracious tact which deals ju- 
dicious praise and gentle restraint, and 
smooths out the little snarls which are bound 
to arise. Given such a leader, she must call 
together all the women of the church who are 
willing to help her, and decide where each one 
can best work. Some can receive guests grace- 
fully but cannot make salad; some can deco- 
rate booths but cannot lay a table; some can 
play or sing or recite, but must be especially 
asked to take part; most important of all, the 
women who have undiscovered gifts must be 
hunted out and made to do what they can. 

Of course it is easier for a few women to 
do all the work—easier for the leader and for 
the committees—but this is one of the things 
to forget. The more women who actually 
help, the more families are reached and in- 
terested, and a church sociable is primarily 
to bring people together. 

One feels perfectly safe in saying that the 
majority of men require some sort of a bribe 
to bring them out to a sociable. To stand 


around and talk all the evening does not ap- 
peal to them, tired as they are with the shop 
or the office; they must be interested in ad- 
vance, their curiosity whetted judiciously, if 
they are to attend with any alacrity. So one 
of the first duties of the leader is to have a 
committee on entertainment who will pro- 
vide something which will really entertain. 

Two weeks ahead of the chosen date is none 
too soon for the women to meet and decide 
what is to be arranged, and every detail 
should be carefully gone over. Then when 
all is planned the committee on advertisement 
must take the first step and bring the affair 
before the notice of the church people. 
Luckily, in every congregation there is always 
some one who can paint posters skilfully, and 
these, adorned with colored inks and many 
flourishes, should be put in the village post- 
office and stores, and on trees near the church. 
Just a hint should be given of what is to be 
offered, for a hint is more effective than is a 
whole programme. 

Of course there must be a committee on 
decoration. If the sociable is held in lovely 
summer weather a lawn should be selected and 
prepared, lanterns ordered, booths erected for 
refreshments, a lemonade-well constructed, 
seats judiciously placed under the trees, and 
a place arranged for the musicians. If it is to 
be an indoor sociable the rooms must be 
emptied of all furniture but a very few chairs, 
and these must be drawn from the walls and 
grouped well in the centre of the room; many 
chairs are a mistake at a sociable, for the 
guests should move about freely. Then the 
walls must be draped with flags and evergreen 
boughs, and in the corners should be rubber- 
plants and palms and great bunches of flow- 
ers. The more elaborate and effective the 
decorations the more does the church sociable 
take on importance in the eyes of the con- 
gregation. The committee on supper must 
decide on what refreshments are to be served, 
and the work of soliciting them be divided, one 
woman agreeing to ask for cake, another for 
sandwiches, another for chickens and ham, 
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and so on. It is well, also, to agree not to ask 
the same persons over and over, but to ar- 
range for one to take one street of the town, 
or one letter of the alphabet, and confine her- 
self to those who come under the division. 
Besides this, some must promise to look after 
the plates, cups, and spoons; some make and 
pour the coffee; some preside over tlie tables; 
and some serve the guests. 

But perhaps the committee on entertain- 
ment has the hardest task. What shall be 
offered the people which shall so amuse them 
that one sociable shall but create a demand 
for more? 

Just now a Japanese party is very attrac- 
ive, either on the lawn or in the church par- 
lors. Quantities of Japanese lanterns may 
be strung on wires and festooned about, with 
little or no other light, and rustic booths with 
straw-covered tops may be easily erected here 
and there where light refreshments may be 
served — tea, little cakes, preserved ginger, 
nuts, and candied fruits. There may be light, 
tinkling music on banjos and mandolins, and 
perhaps some pretty young girl may do some 
of the quaint posturing which is so charming, 
or there may be a fan drill for the event of 
the evening. It is not necessary that all 
guests come in costume, but those on the com- 
mittees, the musicians, and those in the booths 
at least, may wear kimonos, do the hair in 
knots with tiny fans, tie butterfly sashes about 
the waist, and slant the eyebrows with a 
touch of black paint. Even in winter and 
indoors this idea may be successfully carried 
out. 

Another pretty entertainment which may 
also be held indoors or out is a “ potpourri of 
nations.” There must be a number of simple 
booths draped in the national colors, presided 
over by two or more girls in appropriate cos- 
tumes. Spain must have a red and yellow 
booth and dark-haired girls may wear the 
picturesque Andalusian dress—white chemise, 
black laced bodice, bright-colored skirt, hair 
piled high, with a comb, and strings of beads 
about the neck. For Germany the booth 
should have the eagles, and the girls must be 
blondes with long braids, dressed like Mar- 
guerite. The French booth must be decorated 
with the tricolor, and pretty coquettish girls 
wear short skirts, little caps, small frilled 
aprons, and elbow sleeves. The Chinese, 
Russian, Italian, Swiss, and Turkish booths 
are all most attractive. The refreshments 
served must be divided up among the booths, 
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and each one offer what would be looked for 
in the country represented. The French 
booth may have coffee and little cakes; the 
Swiss, chocolate; the German, pumpernickel 
cakes, sliced Bologna sausage, and pretzels; 
the Russian, tea with lemon, in glasses; the 
Turkish, strong black coffee in tiny cups. 
Of course no other refreshments will be need- 
ed, and the guests present will find it great 
fun to wander about trying what each booth 
has to offer. 

One of the most amusing forms of the 
sociable may be given where people are so 
well acquainted as not to mind making them- 
selves rather absurd; this is the “ poverty 
social.” The posters and other advertisements 
must be done on brown wrapping-paper, and 
should set forth certain rules for guests. 
Each woman and girl must be told to come 
in calico gown and gingham apron, without 
jewelry, and with hair done in the plainest 
manner; the boys and men must wear linen 
coats and colored shirts and neckties and leave 
watches and chains at home. The refresh- 
ments may be generous, but to carry out the 
idea of the evening they must be served on 
paper or wooden plates, with the coffee in tin 
cups. For entertainment there may be a 
potato-race, with wooden kitchen utensils 
for prizes, or a peanut-hunt, or other primi- 
tive games. 

Quite in contrast to this is the “ book so- 
ciable,” where real cleverness and ingenuity 
may be enjoyed by all. Each person is to 
come in ordinary dress, but with some sug- 
gestion of a book title. Two persons dressed 
alike, and if possible of the same general ap- 
pearance, may wear enormous white paper 
wings from shoulder to heel, and represent 
The Heavenly Twins. A lady with a faded 
rose pinned to her shoulder would be The 
Rose of Yesterday. Some one carrying and 
rattling a tin bank might be Very Hard Cash, 
while a young man with his hand held to his 
forehead, wandering about aimlessly, would 
be A Bachelor’s Revery. Of course there 
should be something a little far-fetched about 
each, to stimulate guessing. 

A “musical sociable” requires careful 
treatment. Few men and women are able to 
stand and listen to classical performances, 
either vocal or instrumental, without indul- 
ging in conversation calculated to drown the 
music. But an evening of ballads is quite 
another matter, especially if some clever 
monologues are interspersed, and something 
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really delicious in the shape of hot coffee, 
scalloped oysters, or home-made cake and 
cream is served at the close of the pro- 
gramme. 

There is one form of sociable which is war- 
ranted to be a success, since every one is in- 
terested in it from the very start; this is the 
“Qolonial social.” The committees should 
canvass thoroughly, letting no house escape, 
for in every one something is tucked away 
which speaks of earlier days. The committee 
on decoration may hang the walls of the par- 
lors with swords, old muskets and 
flags, and portraits of Washington and other 
Colonial heroes. Around the rooms may be 
tables and chairs of old mahogany, spinning- 
wheels, andirons, and curious kettles. Ar- 
ranged about the wall may be long, narrow 
tables draped with cheese-cloth, in blue and 
yellow, bearing old silver, brass candlesticks, 
snuffers, decanters, slippers, embroidery, fans, 
and jewelry, with samplers, warming-pans, old 
mirrors, and family portraits above. Each 
article should be labelled with the owner’s 
name, the date of the manufacture or use of 
the article, and any historical event in con- 
nection with it. It is a good plan to have 


crossed 


everything brought to the parlors early in 
the day and removed at the close of the 
It is one of 


sociable, to prevent possible loss. 
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the interesting things about this sociable to 
see the quantity of relics even the smallest 
town has hidden away. 

For entertainment, some one may sing some 
of the Revolutionary ballads, or tell a curious 
event in family history, or read from old 
records. Or, there may be recitations of such 
things as “ Paul Revere’s Ride,” or “ Dorothy 
Q.,” or some description of life in Colonial 
days. Of course the whole affair is much 
more delightful if the hostesses at least can 
come in quaint old silk or cotton gowns, with 
tall combs and huge fans, and powdered hair. 
If the men can be persuaded to wear their 
grandfathers’ knee- breeches, buckles, and 
stocks, it may be possible to have a lovely old- 
fashioned minuet, stepped in stately fashion. 
As to refreshments, there should certainly 
be pound-cake and mulled cider, and perhaps 
doughnuts, or little spicy cookies. <A great 
deal of fun can be had if old recipe-books are 
hunted up and some of the things tried which 
are suggested there. 

This sociable suggests one on much the 
same lines, where a real New England supper 
is served at six, all sitting down at long ta- 
bles to eat the same dishes which were served 
long ago, and afterward the same entertain- 
ment may be provided as at the Colonial so- 
ciable, with or without the pretty old dresses. 
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BY GRACE 


I SANG a song of joy to one grown 
I sang it, then I walked my way 


When, lo, in hours that were to me 


HYDE TRINE 


sad— 
apart, 


less glad 


It turned and echoed softly in my heart. 
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HE very graceful gown depicted in the 
T illustration may be carried out as sim- 

ply or as elaborately as may be desired, 
the only indispensable feature being that it 
shall hang in soft folds. 

There is a fitting foundation throughout 
the gown. The sleeve of this gown may be 
varied by setting lace, like that used for the 
yoke, on to the very thin tight-fitting founda- 


tion, from the wrist up to above the elbow, 
and omitting the full undersleeve entirely; 
the flounce draperies thus falling over a 


tight-fitting sleeve. 
For a maternity gown, this style is an ex- 
cellent one, and only requires that the under- 
arm and dart seams should be finished open, 
each edge being hemmed over a thin bone and 
eyelet-holes worked beyond that for lacing, by 
which the size may be readily adjusted. The 
front belt may be dispensed with, and 
the drapery be allowed to hang straight, or a 
tie-girdle may be used. 
A pretty finish to the 


also 


waist is a soft bias 
silk girdle attached 
to the gown at the 
middle of the back 
waist, and passed, 
through openings at 


the side seams, to 
the inside, then 


tying over the full 


front, thus leaving 
the side fronts 
hanging straight; 


this is charming if 
the goods is thin. 
The necessary 
quantities of ma- 
terial are 314 yards 
for the front and 
undersleeves, of 
material not less 
than 27 inches 
wide; 54-yard of 27- 
inch-wide piece lace 
for the yoke and 
collar (4% yard ex- 
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tra if for deep cuffs on fitting 
sleeves). 

For the gown, 
54 inches 
inches wide; 
inches wide. 


Wu 
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534 yards if 
wide; 8% if 45 
or 17 yards if 22 
For the skirt in- 
sertion, 7 yards; of band trim- 
ming, 2 yards; and of lace ° 
edging for the sleeve flounces, 
5 yards; and 5 yards of 36-inch 
lawn for foundation. 4 
The pattern consists of: 
for the foundation,—half the 
front, one side front, one side 
back, half the back, 
upper and under parts y 
of fitting sleeve. For Pe, 
the gown,—the back } s? 
and front yokes, half wee, 
the centre front 
drapery, one side front, 
half the back, under- 
sleeve, one each of 
upper and lower sleeve 
flounces, half the col- 
lar, and half the front 
belt. 

For example, I will 
select for my gown a 
biscuit-color, one-yard- 
wide Indian or Jap- 
anese silk, embroidered 
all over with dots or f 
sprigs (taking care 
though, if the latter, 
that there shall be 
no up or down to the 
material, otherwise a 
larger quantity will 
be needed). For the front and under sleeves a 
white or very pale blue softer silk 27 inches 
wide. The lace shall be cream color, but of 
a shade to harmonize well with that of the 
gown; and the band trimming may be an 
Oriental one, or it is quite a simple matter 
to embroider a heavy lace insertion, or a 
thick ribbon, to make a pretty trimming. 
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LESSONS IN HOME SEWING 





Diagram I. shows 
how to lay the 
pieces of the pat- 
tern for the outer 
gown to the best 
advantage on _ to 
the material 
chosen: First, one 
end should be fold- 
ed down the half 
width to a sufficient 
length for cutting 
the back; the width 
will not _ suffice, 
therefore the paper 
must be folded 
along just inside 
ne the selvages, and a 
gore must later be 
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rc added to each one. 
The remainder of 
the material should 
be folded end to 
end at its full 
width, when the 
remaining pieces, 
and the for 
the back addition, 
will come out of it, 
two of part being cut at time, 
through the double thickness of material. 

Diagram II. shows the cutting of the 
sleeves and full front, the sleeves requiring 
small joins on the under side where the width 
of the silk is insufficient. One end is folded 
over to permit of both sleeves being cut at 
onee, and the remainder must be the length 
required for the front, which for a maternity 
gown should be made a little longer than the 
measured length. 

The full front may have as much width as 
desired, though 
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each one 
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tern placed to the fold. Diagram IV. shows 
the parts for foundation placed on 36-inch- 
wide lining which with careful arrangement 
leaves absolutely no waste. 

Make up the foundation first, and then add 
the outside parts of the gown. 
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PART I 


THE SUBURBAN DWELLER 


Twenty people can earn money for one who can 
spend it; and the vital question for a nation, 
never “how much do they make?” but “to 
what purpose do they spend ?”—RUSKIN. 


IME was when the woman or the man 

could learn wisdom from the experi- 

ence of former generations, but a new 
age is upon us and new problems stare us in 
the face; an age to which we must adjust 
ourselves, and problems which we ourselves 
must solve, for they are new. Men are rapidly 
adjusting themselves to the new conditions, 
and they glory in the fact that it is a new age 
full of opportunities. The dazzling prizes held 
out to bait ambitious ones are as wine to their 
veins and an intoxication of wealth threat- 
ens us. 

In spite of the fact that a new age is upon 
us, it is popular opinion that the home and 
woman’s work have remained unchanged by 
the upheaval that has revolutionized the 
world. But the home has changed, and by it 
woman was thrown off some of her former 
labors, while a new function has been thrust 
upon her. 

In former times women at the fireside were 
producers, and the home was a busy place— 
a factory, indeed. The whir of the spinning- 
wheel, the rattle of the weaver’s shuttle, the 
swish of the dasher in the churn, were fa- 
miliar sounds. Candle-moulds, dye-pots, dis- 
tilling vessels, were familiar sights. The 
kitchen garden was an important part of the 
family economy. Men earned money then as 
now, but conditions have greatly changed; 
and these former labors of women have be- 
come vast money-making industries under the 
control of men. Great roaring machines now 
work tirelessly to make our cloth, our butter, 
lights, and countless other things which we 
must buy if we would have. Where once the 
toughened muscles of patient women furnish- 
ed sufficient power, now brawny men with 
sweat-stained, blackened faces, stand shovel- 
ling coal into the maws of fiery furnaces, 


that vomit smoke and flame while making 
motive power to turn the wheels of industry. 
Thus has the world broadened for men, by 
taking all this work away from the home, 
that they might earn the money with which 
to buy the products back again. 

King Solomon, in Proverbs, has drawn a 
powerful picture of the industrial woman of 
his time, a true picture of womankind until 
machinery came. The woman in Solomon’s 
picture was a strong woman, a seller, a pro- 
ducer, a buyer, a servant to her family, and a 
philanthropist. But the lady of the house- 
hold does not now sit spinning with her maids, 
but, needing material, she goes to some store 
to buy it with money. To this end did men 
engage in sheep-raising; for this end—to sell 
the finished product—did they isolate them- 
selves up in the mountains and in the valleys 
and on the dusty plains, staying there through 
the scorching heat and the freezing blasts. 
For such ends did men build great highways 
of steel and man them with steeds of iron 
and steam, that the wool from Western 
prairies might be carried a thousand miles to 
some mill where the fleece could be scoured; 
thence to some other mill another thousand 
miles away where wait great machines to 
dye and spin and weave the wool into such 
patterns of beauty and utility as will please 
the eye and tempt the pocketbook. From the 
mill it is carried again by steam-power inte 
a thousand stores, where gather the tens of 
thousands of women to buy the final product. 
All this activity came from taking the spin- 
ning-wheel away from the home and setting 
up monster machines in immense factories, 
and the result has been to change women from 
producers into buyers, to make them guardians 
of the purse. 

Returning again to the commercial world, we 
discover that the majority of men are work- 
ing there for certain fixed sums, called wages 
if small, or salary if generous. Under the 
new conditions, these certain fixed sums paid 
in money, constitute the sole resources of the 
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WOMEN AND MONEY-SPENDING 


family, and whereas, in times past, a woman 
clothed her family by her industry at the 
spinning-wheel she now clothes them well or 
poorly, by her ingenuity or lack of such, in 
spending money. Instead of dipping candles 
as her grandmother did, she must now con- 
trive to pay the gas bill. The function of the 
woman has changed. Except as cook or dress- 
maker she is no longer a producer in the home, 
but a worker at routine labors and a spender. 

Of course it is for every responsible ‘indi- 
vidual to differentiate between wants and 
needs, to get the best possible results from 
money spent, but in the family life of the 
middle and lower grades of society it is 
usually left to the wife to disburse the funds; 
it is peculiarly her problem to get the best 
possible good for the family, individually and 
collectively, from the amount intrusted to her 
care, and to this end she should be trained, or 
train herself. Much unhappiness would be 
spared the world by the proper spending of 
money. Little has been written upon the sub- 
ject except by political economists, and they, 
dazzled by the brilliant subject of wealth it- 
self, have given scant courtesy to the ez- 
penditure of wealth. 

In marriage under present conditions the 
man is the rower furnishing motive power, the 
woman is the helmsman helping to steer the 
boat. Their cargo is the household goods, and 
later on, the family. If she is to do her part 
she must know the way as well as he, must 
know his income, his necessary expenses, and 
grade hers accordingly. Otherwise she is no 
fit mate for him; she is a blind pilot in a frail 
boat beset by countless dangers from currents, 
hidden rocks, and wild, tempestuous waves, 
where any moment her ignorance may plunge 
the craft and all its precious cargo into 
the whirlpool of disaster. Blind and foolish 
is the rower who refuses to tell his mate the 
speed and progress of their course. Blind 
and foolish is the helmsman who will embark 
with a rower who has no confidence in her 
steering power. 

Such are the reasons why women should 
study the spending of money. Of what avail 
is the motive power in any vessel where there 
is no intelligent steering power? Should the 
helmsman be inferior to the oarsman in 
quality of brain, or do her work blindfolded ? 

This, then, is the peculiar problem of wom- 
en under present social conditions, to spend 
money so wisely that comfort and happiness 
to all concerned will result. It is peculiarly 
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the problem of the workingman’s wife, the 
wife of the business man, and the wife of the 
salaried man. The salaried class with in- 
comes ranging from $100 to $150 per month, 
living in rented apartments, forced to buy 
everything from the use of shelter to the last 
particle of food, are subject to many tempta- 
tions in money-spending. The regularity of 
their incomes, the opportunities for luxury 
and for paying on time, the lack of knowl- 
edge of how money should be spent—all these 
sometimes make easy the road that leads 
to ruin. 

So much depends upon locality that it is 
hard to say what shall be done in every place. 
There are localities where rents are high, pro- 
visions moderate, and places where the re- 
verse is true. One hundred dollars per month 
in some small towns may seem a big amount, 
in other places a small allowance. A recent 
writer has said, “ The country dollar shrinks 
fully fifty per cent. in the city.” In some 
small cities where rents are modest and a 
home includes a place for a family garden, 
where distances are easy and life is simple, 
one hundred dollars will provide for twice the 
wants it does in a large city, where the family 
is crowded into a small flat, where every par- 
ticle of food must be bought, where every call 
and every trip is likely to involve car fare, 
and where a hundred temptations assail each 
and every member of the family. 

It is clear then that there are two classes 
of conditions, with varying phases of these. 
To differentiate, it will be well to call “ city 
dwellers” the class who come strictly within 
the workings of the new age, those who must 
buy everything they want or need from a 
certain salary. The class which comes but 
partly under the new order of things will be 
called “suburban dwellers,” no matter where 
they live. Obviously the latter’s problem is 
the simpler, and we will begin with that. 

To come at once to the problem, the solving 
of which, whether they know it or not, is 
mainly in the hands of women who are wives 
and mothers, imagine a family of five, perhaps 
—father, mother, and three children—with 
an income of $100 per month and no prop- 
erty except household furniture, living where 
they do not come altogether under the work- 
ings of this commercial age. The family will 
want to live in a certain degree of style, and 
the children must be educated. How shall 
the money be spent to get the best possible 
good to all concerned ? 
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It does not take much reflection to dis- 
cover that there are three great primary 
needs that must be satisfied if life is to be 
preserved—shelter, food, and clothes. Before 
anything else is thought of, these needs must 
be fulfilled, and as society is now constructed, 
we must buy these things with money. If 
these are the three great pressing needs, what 
proportion do they hold toward each other, 
what proportion to a well-rounded life ?—for 
it is obvious at once that life would not be 
worth the living if these were all. 

Shelter we are absolutely forced to buy, 
whether we will or not. How much of the 
$100 shall be paid for it? With alarming 
rapidity, it often seems, we are becoming a 
nation of tenants and landlords, and thus the 
majority of us are forced to buy from month 
to month the use of shelter. What propor- 
tion of the income shall be paid for the use 
of shelter, commonly called rent ? 

It has been estimated that a family should 
not spend more than one-fourth of its in- 
come for rent, which is the use only, not the 
shelter. Could this average 
family of salaried people with the comforta- 
ble income of $100 per month—could it af- 
ford to spend more than one-fourth of that 
amount for shelter in which it has no 
ownership, nor ever will have? It hardly 
seems so, for in such a family there will be 
so many wise expenses to be met after the 
fundamental ones are paid, expenses to buy 
that which makes life worth the living—for 
culture, refinement, education, and pleasure. 
Indeed, one-fourth seems much too large, and 
one-fifth would be far wiser. - 

If it is true, as a recent statistician claims, 
that the normal family spends fifty-three per 
cent. of its income on food, the fact is like- 
ly to cast considerable light on the cause of 
much of the existing poverty. The family 
with $100 per month who would eat 
$53 worth of provisions in that time, cer- 
tainly would be on the short road leading to 
the poorhouse. In the average family, es- 
pecially with growing children, food is likely 
to be the largest item, but it should not take 
more than one-third of a reasonable income, 
nor more than two-fifths of a small one, and 
this sum should include the fuel for cooking 
and all the expenses of the kitchen and 
dining-room. One of the hardest problems 
with which women have to deal is this one of 
providing the family with nourishing food at 
a reasonable cost. Servant hire will properly 


ownership of 
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come under this head, in which case the pre- 
portion must be increased somewhat, perhaps 
to two-fifths, although, strictly speaking, a 
family on this basis could scarcely afford a 
servant, unless the mother’s health demanded 
it. But provision for laundry-work should 
be made, for bakery goods and for labor- 
saving devices. 

To apportion rent properly is not always 
possible; to curtail food expenses below a cer- 
tain point is not always wise; but in the matter 
of dress, economy can often be practised with 
profit. Clothes we must have, but how much 
shall we pay? What part of the $100 should 
be spent for this purpose? It is so much a 
matter of individual taste that it might be 
better to sum up the other expenses first, and 
buy clothes with what is left, still a rough 
proportion would be one-sixth, which should 
include clothes for the entire family. 

After the primary needs of the body are 
provided for, the next thing in order is to 
provide against old age, death, or disability. 
A certain sum should be laid aside regularly 
in some creditable life-insurance company, 
savings-bank, or safe investment. The family 
which uses up its entire income within each 
month, or worse still spends money before it 
is earned, invites misfortune. 

Arithmetic is more needed now by women 
than ability to scour milk-cans, make butter, 
cheese, or cloth. Not muscle so much is need- 
ed as ability to think and plan. 

Though each one’s problem is her own, it 
would be well to consider the following figures 
in spending a hundred-dollar income under 
conditions not entirely new: 


1-4 limit for rent............$25, but better 1-5 
2-5 limit for food............ 40, but better 1-3 
1-6 limit for clothes.......... 16 
1-20 limit for ineidentals..... 5 
eee GO ec do ore os 60 10 


The remainder and what is saved in small 
ways could be spent upon pleasure, books, 
outings in season. It is not much, but the 
salary is the straight line to which all ex- 
penses must conform. 

Where the well-being and the health are not 
endangered, keep well within the proportions 
laid out. A definite sum laid aside for house- 
keeping is one of the greatest incentives to 
systematic saving. But do not think that the 
woman should be the only saver, that the sac- 
rifice is always hers. Each member of the 
family should share alike prosperity or sacri- 
fice, with share and share alike. 











OTHING 
and individuality of the interior of a 
than the handiwork of its mis- 
tress if her efforts are wisely directed, and 


can add more to the beauty 
home 


nothing, alas! can detract more from its artis- 
tic success if those efforts are in themselves 
inartistic. We see no more hand-painted 
rolling-pins and chopping-trays, and, fortu- 
nately few diaphanous draperies and delicate 
light pink and blue knotted scarfs adorned 
with sprays of wild roses and draped upon the 
corners of pictures and mantels. Those days 
have passed with their tragedy of wasted ef- 
fort and beribboned and beruffled interiors. 
The ambition of the mistress to bend all her 
efforts toward covering every inch of space 
in her “parlor” with either embroidered or, 
if she were particularly gifted, hand-painted 
draperies of delicate hue and still more deli- 
cate texture call up a picture which we do not 
care to repeat. Fortunately the elaborately 
embroidered gowns which we are now wearing 
are using up some of the surplus energy and 
desire for needlework which were formerly 
centred upon the interior of the house. Much 
of it, however, is still wasted upon delicate 
satin sofa pillows, scarfs, and doilies. 
Possibly still more to be deplored is the 
time spent in embroidering the linen pillow- 
covers which may be had in the natural 
colors, “Free for the price of the floss,” 
in the department stores; the designs of 
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girls’ heads surrounded with rosettes of 
daisies and poppies and inserted jewels. These 
need only to be outlined, and consequently 
do not require as much time as the natural 
flowers which are sometimes embroidered in 
solid satin stitch and exquisitely shaded, but 
the results are in the worst possible taste. 
The flower designs are often beautiful in 
themselves, although out of place, while these 
can claim neither beauty nor harmony. 

Why may not all this effort which arises 
from a perfectly legitimate desire to make 
something, beautiful be wisely directed and 
result in works of art which will make our 
homes more attractive? Although much of 
this work is quickly and carelessly done, and 
expedients of all kinds are resorted to by the 
manufacturer to make it possible for a person 
without experience or ability to get an effect 
as quickly as possible, with the ability, the 
desire to accomplish something worth while, 
and the willingness to give time and patience 
to such an effort, it is indeed tragic if the 
home may not reap the benefit and the re- 


sults of that patient effort be of lasting 
beauty. Many of us are cherishing the beau- 


tiful embroideries of our grandmothers and 
great-grandmothers, who began their training 
with the simple cross-stitch designs of the 
sampler and were laboriously trained to make 
each stitch a work of art. They seemed to 
know instinctively the beauty of color, sim- 
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plicity, and perfect workmanship. From the 
Orientals and from the convents of Europe 
we have masterpieces of exquisite work upon 
which neither time nor painstaking labor has 
been spared. Some of the sheerest lacy webs 
are wrought underground away from light or 
air, lest the delicate threads snap, and a life- 
time is given to the effort. The beautiful 
embroideries of India are wrought by many 
different hands, one person or family always 
working upon the same detail and then pass- 
ing it on to the next; year after year, the 
same flower or flowers over and over again. 
No wonder that the flower is perfect. 

We cannot, neither do we wish to, spend 
our lives in emulating these people with their 
limited horizons, but we can study some of 
the underlying principles of their designs 
which, aside from the perfection of execution, 
serve to make their work the harmonious 
masterpieces of art which they are. 

The first essential is a good design. A 





A DEERFIELD DESIGN FOR A SCREEN. 


good design is not a naturalistic design. The 
pictorial * representations of small boys, ani- 
mals, and smiling maidens are not designs at 
all, and are absolutely impossible even as mo- 
tives for designs. Natural sprays of flowers 
are not designs unless the hands of an artist 
have formalized and adapted them to the 
space, the material, and the use for which they 
are intended. They form the best possible 
motives, and may be conventionalized in as 
elaborate or as simple a way as one may de- 
sire. The disciples of Vart nouveau empha- 
size the lines of growth and formalize them, 
sacrificing the blossom itself to the beauties 
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of mass and line, while the Persians and In- 
dians, after conventionalizing the flowers until 
they were almost geometrical in form, elabora- 
ted the detail with ornament, making the 
original motive almost unrecognizable. The 
foundation lines were made up of ideal curves 
utterly unrelated to any individual growth. 
With comparatively few flower forms based 
principally upon the sacred lotus, the Rho- 
dean lily and the carnation, the variations are 
made in the development of the detail and in 
the general arrangement. Not only the flow- 
ers, but the sacred rivers and mountains, 
even the animals, are conventionalized and re- 
duced to formalized design. Geometrical lines 
underlie their floral designs, while some of 
the designs are made up entirely of geometric- 
al forms. In many of their textiles the de- 
sign is based upon the simple principle of 
repetition, the unit itself being very small 
and unimportant. Many of these designs 
could be copied easily, and they may be 
studied not only in the original Oriental em- 
broideries and rugs to be found in the shops 
or in the museums, but in the innumerable 
books upon historic ornament, giving the best 
illustrations of the ornament of all ages. 
These designs may be taken as they are if 
they are adapted to the required uses or so- 
called original designs may be made, using 
the details to be found in these examples. 
Japanese, Chinese, and Persian porcelains 
and tiles are rich in suggestion. Old 
Egyptian mummy-cases and the scraps of 
garments found in them are covered with in- 
teresting bits of ornament and color, if one 
may visit the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York to study them. Museums and li- 
braries, in fact, are full of material -which 
will render us independent of the poor assort- 
ment of designs to be found in the shops if 
we will but take the trouble to seek and adapt 
them to our uses. Owen Jones’s and Racinet’s 
books on historic ornament are in themselves 
inexhaustible sources of information. 

Next in importance to the design are the 
colors. They must be rich, soft, and har- 
monious. Our inclination is toward the 
crude and the delicate. Again we must turn 
to the Orientals for instruction, and to the 
original textiles this time. We seldom find 
the colors properly reproduced in _ books. 
They too are crude and harsh, but in the 
rugs and embroideries and on the tiles and 
porcelains we find them rich, soft, and jewel- 
like in their brilliancy, while the harmony is 




















WOMAN’S WORK IN 


perfect. Many of their most beauti- 
ful embroideries are in only one or 
two colors, the effect being gained by 
the use of several shades of each 
color. The Chinese embroidery illus- 
trated in this article is in shades of 
dull peacock blue, green, and écru 
upon a background of rich old burnt 
orange. The Chinese embroideries 
most frequently seen are in shades of 
blue, écru, and black on either a 
green, an écru, or even a purple 
ground of Oriental silk. A particu- 
larly beautiful one was seen in 
shades of golden brown and yellows. 
A few years ago it might have been 
difficult to find materials in the soft 
Oriental colors, but now it is com- 
paratively simple. We cannot, many 
of us, enjoy the charms of the vege- 
table dyes which helped to solve the 
color problems of our grandmothers, 
unless perchance we have inherited 
some of the secrets of their dye-pots, 
as have a favored few. In the artis- 
tic community of Old Deerfield, 
where many of the arts and crafts of 
our ancestors are being revived, chief 
among them the beautiful old blue 
and white work, wonderful color har- 
monies are brought about by means 
of the soft rich coloring of these 
dyes. Many artists and decorators 
are experimenting with them, but 
most of them prefer to keep their 
discoveries to themselves, although 
the field of exploration and experi- 
ment is open to us all. The majority 
of us must select our silks, our linens, 
and any other materials that we may 
need from the supplies in the shops, 
and get the softest, richest colors 
possible. One of the principles of the old em- 
broideries seems to be to use very few colors, 
another to tone the colors together—that is, 
using several shades of the same color, and 
selecting colors similar in character. Another 
secret seems to lie in the selection of a colored 
rather than a white background, so that not 
only the colors in the embroidery will har- 
monize, but the background also will shade in 
with them. The main object is not to have 
the design stand out as we so often hear 
stated, but to make every part blend and 
shade together in a rich harmony of color. 
With the design simple, strong, effective 
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AN ARTISTIC EMBROIDERED PORTIERE. 


and perfectly adapted to both the material 
and the use for which it is required, the colors 
rich and harmonious, and the execution as 
perfect as possible, the remaining condition is 
that of complete harmony with the room in 
which the piece of work is to be placed. Al- 
though this is the last condition mentioned, 
it should be the first one considered. Possibly 
if the place more frequently required the 
piece of art-work than the art-work the place, 
the results would be more satisfactory. It so 
often happens that one is impelled to em- 
broider a certain sofa pillow or tablespread 
because some one else has just completed one 
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THE SIMPLE 
that is particularly attractive. The thought 
of where it is to be placed does not occur to 
us until the work is completed. If it has not 
taken too much time and patience, and we 
find no place adapted to it, we may bring our- 
selves to the point of presenting it to our 
dearest friend the next Christmas, and thus 
pass on the problem. She will probably “ love 
and admire it” for our sake, and feel com- 
pelled to place it in a conspicuous spot where 
she knows that it is absolutely out of har- 
mony, also for our sake. If we could only 
escape these questionable pieces of “ fancy 
work ” which the makers start on an impulse 
and complete simply for the sake of the 


CROSS-STITCH SAMPLER WITH WHICH OUR GRANDMOTHERS BEGAN, 


pleasure which they get in making them! If 
they could only be persuaded to look their 
homes over and see if this zeal could not be 
as pleasantly and much more profitably em- 
ployed in embroidering a pair of portiéres 
or some curtains, possibly a bedspread, 

table-cover, or a screen. The heavy linens 
make very artistic foundations upon which 
to work. They may be found in a great 
variety of colors, and the designs may be 
either embroidered or the solid colors of the 
flowers may be produced by bits of linen of 
other colors couched on and outlined. This 
is a very simple method of obtaining very ef- 
fective results. The Deerfield society has 

















WOMAN’S WORK 


made a particularly beautiful bed-set in the 
blue and white work, with spread, flounce, 
valance, ete. The Sarah Snell portiére is also 
in blue and white. We cannot even hope to 
compete with this exquisite work. Not only 
the dyes, but the stitches themselves, are a 
mystery, but this shows us what well-directed 
effort may accomplish if we consider woman’s 
handiwork as a means of interior decoration 
rather than a source of personal amusement 
for herself. One charming room with an old- 
blue paper had curtains and portiéres of heavy 
écru linen embroidered with a simple Persian 
design in old-blue, a dull rose, and a touch 
of green, while in the room adjoining, with 
dull green walls there were portiéres and 
inner curtains of dull blue with a quaint 
conventionalized poppy design across the bot- 
tom and up the sides in solid green outlined 
in a darker shade of blue; a room with yellow 
walls had portiéres of golden brown with an 
overlaid design in rich yellow outlined with 
brown. 
Among of the and crafts 


many arts 


societies the interesting art of hand-weaving 
The rags of linen, cotton, 


is being revived. 
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or silk are stripped up and sewed as of old. 
Those who know the secrets of the vegetable 
dyes color them with these fascinating colors, 
and we have rugs, portiéres, and table-covers 
which are a delight to a lover of rich color 
harmonies. In 


some cases interesting de- 
signs are woven in and that adds to the 
charm. The hooked-in rugs of our grand- 


mothers are also being revived in rich colors 
and attractive designs, but this phase of 
woman’s work, dependent upon the bulky loom 
and a special technical skill, although beau- 
tiful and interesting because it is woman’s 
work, and an artistic revival of ye olden days, 
we must leave to the small communities who 
are specially interested in it. We can, how- 
ever, supply and sew our own rags for rugs 
and portiéres, and have the weaving done for 
us with very artistic results at a reasonable 
expense. 

In all of these revived industries for women 
it is being recognized that the work, in order 
to be artistic and of real value in interior 
decoration, must adhere to the laws of good 
design and of harmonious colors, and our own 
work should come under the same laws. 
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BY JANE CALHOUN 


day we turn our thoughts from the commonplace every-day life and fix 

them on the ideals presented to us. Most of our holidays we owe to the 
Christian Church, as, for instance, Christmas, which keeps ever fresh in our 
minds the birth of our Saviour and Great Example; or Easter, with its promise 
of immortality; but Thanksgiving is more a civic than a religious holiday. 
That has been the ease since in the early Colonial days the date was set by 
the Governor of the colony instead of by the minister. The services have al- 
ways partaken of this civic character. It used to be said of an eminent divine 
that he always took the occasion of the “long prayer” on Thanksgiving day 
to give the Almighty his opinion on polities! It is on that civic aspect of the 
holiday that we as housewives would do well to meditate—to search our minds 
and hearts to see if we are always doing our best to help our country on to 
many more happy Thanksgivings. No chain is stronger than its weakest link, 
and a country or government is only an aggregation of links. Each happy, 
well-ordered, disciplined household is a bulwark of strength for our institu- 
tions; each shiftless, discontented family is an element of danger. In the 
hands of the homemaker lies more responsibility than most of us realize. That 
our housekeeping is so conducted that we get the best results without extrava- 
gance or waste is far more than a personal question; it is one which affects 
the economic conditions of the whole country. That we treat those who live 
with us to serve us in such a way that their hives are better and happier 
for having been with us means often reaching larger circles of social distrust 
and unrest than one would imagine. One of the most dangerous agitators this 
country has ever known retired from public life and recanted his old opinions 
entirely under the influence of a sister who had lived as a maid in the circles 
he so vociferously assailed. “ When I saw how they treated Mary and how 
Mary improved from being with them, I knew they could not be as bad as 
I believed,” he used often to say. Let the housewife join “civic clubs” and 
“ good-government ” clubs if she wishes to and has time to bestow upon them, 
but let her never forget that the most important work she can do for her 
country must be done inside her own house. 

A novel suggestion for a Thanksgiving party is a “ Mock Turkey.” One 
was made last year by taking a knitting-basket and covering it with brown 
holland. The handle of the basket ran lengthwise, thus serving as an excellent 
breast-bone for the turkey. The brown holland was artistically adjusted to 
simulate legs, wings, and a neck. It was then tinted to the requisite shades 
by the liberal use of burnt-umber paint. The stuffing of this turkey consisted 
of trifling gifts accompanied with appropriate rhymes. 


|’ is not in vain that times and seasons are set apart, that at an appointed 
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How many know how to make good soft gingerbread? It is as simple 
to make as “ fudge,” and far more healthful. With a cupful of English wal- 
nut meats stirred in just before baking, it makes an excellent ‘ Kaffeekuchen ” 
for the afternoon sewing-circle or club meeting. For this purpose it should 
be baked in rather thin sheets and cut into squares. Served with cups of 
coffee it will be found a most popular refreshment. From an old New Eng- 
land recipe-book we take the following, which tells us how to make “ Fanny’s 
Grandmother’s Gingerbread”: one cup sugar; one cup black molasses; one 
cup milk and water, in which dissolve two heaping teaspoonfuls of saleratus; 
two heaping teaspoonfuls of ginger; one level teaspoonful of cinnamon; 
three-quarter cup of butter; enough sifted flour to make a soft dough. 

When washing very delicate fabrics such as mull, net, or laces, one is often 
puzzled how to restore their stiffness. Even the thinnest of clear starch is 
apt to destroy the sheerness of the materials and make them stiffer than they 

| | should be. For such articles try gum arabic. Dissolve gum arabic in hot 
water and keep bottled for use. The mixture should be about the consistency 
of ordinary mucilage. When the laces, etc., are washed and rinsed let them 
stay for a few moments in a bowl of hot water to which has been added the 
gum arabic mixture in the proportion of one tablespoonful to a large cup of 
water. Some expert laundresses use cornstarch such as is used for blanc- 
mange. This is a trifle less expensive, but not, on the whole, as satisfactory 
as the eum arabic. ' 

“ How do you boil your rice?” is an ever-recurring question to the Southern 
housewife as her guests gaze with envy at the snowy mounds of dry but per- 
fectly cooked grain. Like most things, “ it’s easy when you know how”! Wash 
the rice in fresh cold water. Put into a saucepan, cover well with hot water 
and boil briskly for half an hour. When the water is all gone, put the rice into 
a fine colander, set the colander on a saucepan filled with boiling water, and 
finish your cooking by steam. When properly cooked each grain is separate. 
If rice were used more frequently as a vegetable instead of potatoes, the house- 
keeper would find she had made a gain economically as well as hygienically. 
Rice is not only much more nourishing than potato, but its form of starch 
is much more easily assimilated by delicate digestions. 

If milk or other fat should boil over on the stove and begin to blaze, throw 
on a handful of common salt and the flames will immediately be extinguished. 

A simple method of getting rid of rats, said by those who have tried it to 
be most satisfactory, is surely worth the experiment. Prepare a mixture of 
oatmeal, sugar, and plaster of Paris. Rats seem to devour it eagerly, with the 
result of soon becoming absolutely inodorous mummies. The plaster of Paris 
not only kills them, but acts as a desiccative disinfectant. 

“Whether the passing fashion of the day exact it of her or not, a gentle- 
woman should always, for her own sake, be able to carve well and easily the 
dishes which are placed before her, that she may be competent to do the honors 
of a table at any time with propriety and self-possession.” These words of 
wisdom are taken from a book on domestic science published in 1855. They 
are as true now as they were then, and how many of us are there who have 
not at one time or another been embarrassed by our lack of knowledge of 
carving ¢ 
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“A fine old wine,” a “sound old port,” whatever adjectives may be used 
to describe a wine (esvecially in novels and stories), the attribute of age is 
never omitted. As a tnatter of fact, however, all wines do not improve with 
age. Sherry, port, Tokay, and such wines are the better for a long life, but 
champagne, claret, and even Burgundy are only at their best for a limited 
period. Champagne is rarely fit to drink after it has been bottled over five 
years. The average length of time during which claret is good and sound is 
ten years, and few experts would care to be asked to partake of Burgundy 
more than fifteen years old. Even the wines which mellow with time, such 
as sherry and port, need to be most carefully handled when they are opened. 
They will be found slightly clouded after some twenty years, and containing 
considerable sediment after thirty. In such cases pour the wine from the 
bottle into a decanter through a very fine linen cloth which has been previously | 
well boiled. The only use that can be made of spoiled claret is to make it into 
vinegar, which may be done by pouring it into a stone jug the mouth of which 
is covered by a cloth but not corked. Set this jug in a warm place for a few 
weeks; at the end of that time pour off carefully and you should have a pure 
red-wine vinegar. 

The tiny hot-water bags holding hardly more than a teaspoonful (are use- 
ful in cases of neuralgia of the face and jaw. Filled with boiling water, they 
can be held in the mouth, thus bringing the heat directly to the source of the | 
pain. Of course the taste of the rubber is not agreeable, but it is better than : 
blistering the gum or cheek with capsicum. 

An economical and at the same time highly palatable stew may be made of 
ox tails. One will be sufficient for a small family. It will be better to have the 
tail cut into the required lengths (about two joints) by the butcher. Put it 
on the stove with enough cold water to cover thoroughly, let it come to a boil, 
and skim carefully. Then add half a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of black and 
the same of cayenne pepper, a few allspice, a couple of small onions, and two 

- or three carrots. Let the ox tails cook slowly until perfectly tender. . 

Many persons who find the seeds of dried figs difficult to digest can obviate 
the trouble by cooking the fruit. Wash the figs thoroughly, put them into an 
agateware or porcelain saucepan well covered with water. Let them simmer 
gently until they are soft, then add the juice of one or two lemons (depending 
on the number of your figs), and the sliced peel of one lemon. To make 
a dessert of them add a glass or two of cooking-wine. If the wine is not de- 
sired, two or three pieces of ginger root and a few cloves stewed with the 
figs give a good flavor. 

Excellent beef loaf is made after the following recipe: Mix three pounds of 
finely chopped raw beef with three large crackers rolled fine, one large slice 
of fat salt pork chopped, one egg, half a cup of milk, one tablespoonful of 
melted butter, one tablespoonful of salt, and a teaspoonful of pepper. It 
should bake for at least two hours and then be set aside to cool before being 
sliced. 

“Remember,” said a student of foodstuffs to his wife, “in catering to 
the family’s needs, that just three articles of food contain every ingredient 


necessary to preserve health and strength. These are an egg, a grain of 
wheat, and milk.” 
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N November the housewife’s fancy turns 
| anything but lightly to thoughts of the 

Thanksgiving dinner. Given the best of 
markets, the best of cooks, and the most as- 
suredly perfect service, still the meal weighs 
on her mind because of the difficulty of hav- 
ing for it anything new. It is almost impos- 
sible to vary the dinner from year to year 
and still retain the traditions. But the best 





ROAST DUCKS WITH 


TURNIP CUPS. 


way out of the trouble is to ignore it; to keep 
well to the old dishes, the national staples of 
the oceasion, and introduce variety only in 
minor ways, in the little touches here and 
there which go far toward making old things 
seem new. 

Instead of the usual pumpkin filled with 
fruits, or any other similar decoration for 
the table, here is a novelty at the very be- 
ginning. After the table is laid with one’s 
handsomest linen and silver, put four or six 
red candles with red shades about the centre, 
and between them lay a large silver tray; if 
it has no feet to raise it, put four low sup- 
ports below, concealing them with 
vines all about the edge. Get a 
quantity of the bonbon-boxes which so 
perfectly represent fruits as to deceive 
any one, and fill each with nuts and 
raisins; arrange these with heavy 
leaves on the tray, and have them 
served as a final course; at a family 
dinner this will cause a laugh which 
will promote digestion. If you have 
place-cards, have them painted with 
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little pumpkins or other vegetables, or have 
them cut in vegetable shapes and then 
painted. 

Here is a menu with several new features: 


Oysters on the half-shell with cocktail in 
pepper shells. 
Radishes, celery, salted nuts. 
Clear consommé with tapioca. 

Filet of flounder with pimentoes and 
olives; dressed cucumbers. 
Roast turkey; cranberry jelly in small 
moulds; creamed chestnuts; glazed 
sweet-potato. 

Cider frappé in turkey sherbet-cups. 
Quail in bread croustades; dressed 
lettuce. 

Blazing mince pie. 

Angel parfait in glasses; small cakes. 
Cheese with almonds; wafers; coffee. 


Arrange five oysters on a deep plate 
of scraped ice, with lemon quarters; in the 
centre put half a small red pepper shell, filled 
with the usual cocktail mixture; pass horse- 
radish and cayenne for those who prefer this. 
For the soup make a clear strong stock the 
day before you need it, clearing it well; soak 
a tablespoonful of pearl tapioca and simmer 
this in it half an hour; it will nearly dissolve, 
but not quite, and will prove an excellent ad- 
dition. The fish course must be a light one, 


because the roast is heavy, so get some filets 
of flounder or any white fish and dip each 
one into seasoned flour and fry lightly; get 
also a tin of pimentoes and cut these into 
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strips. When the fish is done take it up and 
drop the pimentoes into the pan with two 
dozen stoned olives, a tablespoonful of butter, 
a little lemon juice, cayenne, and salt; turn 
the pimentoes and olives in this for two min- 
utes and take them up. Put astrip of pimento 
on each filet with an olive at either end; chop 
the rest and lay around the edge of the platter. 

The turkey may be stuffed with oysters as 
usual; the cranberry jelly is to be strained 
into small moulds and passed on a flat glass 
dish; the potatoes are to be boiled, split, 





A MOCK FRUIT CENTRE DECORATION. 


salted, dipped into melted butter, rolled in 
brown sugar, and browned in the oven. The 
chestnuts are of the Italian variety, and must 
be boiled, peeled, and rolled in seasoned white 
sauce, barely enough to cover them. They are 
delicious with turkey. 

Next comes a most attractive course, cider 
frappé in turkey cups, in honor of the day. 
Get some fresh cider, sweeten to taste, and 
add the juice of half a lemon; simmer fifteen 
minutes and cool, then freeze. The little 
paper cups for serving are concealed in chop- 
ping-blocks which look as though made of 
real wood; on each is a dejected turkey con- 
templatirig a cleaver; the course will look 
well after all the little turkeys are around 
the table on their individual plates. 

After this have a pretty new course, halved 
quail in bread croustades; take large slices of 
bread three inches thick, cut off all the crust, 
and fry brown. Broil the quails—or use 
squab if you cannot get them—and cut in 
halves, pressing one into each croustade; 
sprinkle with salt and cayenne, and send to 
the table with parsley by each. 

The mince pie, which by no means may be 
omitted, may be slightly heated and then sent 
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blazing to the table by pouring a little brandy 
over and lighting it. This is better than put- 
ting liquor into the pies. A cold sweet to follow 
may be this very easy one: Boil a cup of sugar 
with a cup of water till it threads, then beat 
it slowly into the stiff whites of three eggs, 
and when cold fold this into a pint of 
whipped cream. Flavor, put into a small pail 
or mould, pack in ice and salt five hours, and 
serve in small glasses. A few macaroons, 
crumbed into powder, may be put in if you 
choose, as they are really an improvement. 

A new way of preparing 
an after-dinner cheese will 
be found worth trying. 
Put two-thirds of a cup 
of salted almonds twice 
through the meat-chopper, 
and mix with a cup of 
grated American cheese; 
add a very little salt, a 
pinch of cayenne, and a 
dessert-spoonful of brandy; 
mix well, press into a 
small mould until needed; 
turn out, and pass salted 
wafers with it. 

Another Thanksgiving 
dinner may omit turkey 
altogether and substitute large domestic 
ducks, with some new dishes to set it off: 


Grapefruit. 
Celery, radishes, salted nuts. 
Clear consommé. 
Cutlets of salmon, fried, with potato balls; 
dressed cucumbers. 

Sweetbread croquettes, with asparagus tips. 
Roast ducks with prune stuffing; turnip cups 
filled with pease; glazed sweet-potatoes. 
Cumquot and lettuce salad with French 
dressing. 

Blazing mince pies. 

Harlequin ices; small cakes. 

Brie cheese and toasted wafers; coffee. 


You may have oysters in place of the grape- 
fruit for a first course, or a mixture of 
fruits, served in tall glasses. The soup is a 
clear consommé, and it may have tiny hearts 
or stars cut from cooked carrots by way of a 
garnish, or the tapioca may be used as before. 
For the fish course, get small salmon cutlets, 
fry them, sprinkle with salt, lemon juice, and 
melted butter into which chopped parsley has 
been mixed; pile on a long platter, each slice 
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overlapping the next, and put a small heap 
of potato balls at either end; pass dressed 
cucumbers also. 

If the dinner is a small one, the entrée 
may be omitted, but it is one that is always 
liked. Cook sweetbreads till tender, blanch 
them by dropping into ice-water while very 
hot, and cut into small bits. Mix with half 
a cup of rich cream sauce to two cups of the 
minced sweetbread, and let the mixture stand 
spread- on a board for two hours. Then 
mould into croquette forms, bread them, dip 
into beaten yolk of egg and into fine crumbs 
again, and again let them stand at least an 
hour. This is the only way to prevent the 
grease from entering the croquette; fry two 
at a time in deep fat in a wire basket, and 
drain in the oven on paper. Take canned 
asparagus, cut the tender parts into half-inch 
pieces and drain; heat in cream sauce, season 
well, and serve a spoonful by each croquette. 
A vegetable entrée which may be used as a 
substitute for this one is this: Boil a fine 
large cauliflower and remove the stem and 
core; turn it out on a platter, pour a well- 
seasoned white sauce over it, and then a cup 
of grated cheese, and brown in the oven. 

The ducks are to be filled with this de- 
licious stuffing: Pare, core, and slice very thin 
five good-sized apples, sprinkling each piece 
with cracker dust as you do so, to keep them 
white. Pour boiling water over a pound of 
French prunes, and when they are swollen 
remove their stones. Seed a half-cup of 
raisins and mix with them, and a half-cup 
of cracker crumbs mixed with a teaspoonful 
of sugar. Last, add a salt-spoonful of salt 
and a beaten egg. This mixture will fill four 
good-sized ducks, but it must not be too 
closely packed in, as it will swell. 





QUAILS IN BREAD CROUSTADES. 


As turnips are considered essential with 
roast duck, prepare them by boiling till ten- 
der and then, after scraping, scoop out the 
centre from each and cut a slice from the 





FOR THE THANKSGIVING SHERBET. 
bottom to make them stand. Put into each a 
little butter, pepper, and salt, and then fill 
with French pease which have also been well 
seasoned; keep hot.in the oven till time to 
serve, and then surround the ducks with 
them. The little white cups filled with green 
look very pretty in a quantity of parsley, 
about the brown ducks. 

After this comes an odd new salad. Get a 
dozen cumquots—tiny oranges—and slice 
thin; arrange on lettuce hearts and pour 
French dressing over all. After the mince 
pie use this attractive ice: Make a freezerful 
of lemon ice; prepare two small pails with 
ice and salt about them, and into these put 
two-thirds of the ice, leaving one-third in the 
freezer. Into one put a little peppermint 
flavoring and a very little green coloring, and 
into the other rose flavoring with rose color- 
ing; leave the lemon ice as it is. 
In serving, have tall glasses which 
flare well at the top, and lay three 
rounded spoonfuls, one of each 
color, in each glass, side by side, not 
one on top of the other. Small cakes 
may be passed with this course, and 
afterward toasted wafers and Brie 
cheese. 

A pretty Thanksgiving table 
decoration for those who live where 
autumn leaves are to be had is 
made with dark crimson Virginia creeper, 
arranged in a silver bowl, with dull crimson 
candles and shades. Still another is bitter- 
sweet, the vines trailing over the table-cloth. 
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The Souvenir Silliness 

T a leading Southern hotel, patronized by supposedly the élite of the win- 
A ter tourists, the head-waiter found it necessary last season to call repeat- 
edly for an extra dozen of spoons. The wife of the proprietor finally 
took account of stock, and found that the hotel spoons were five dozen short. 
A close watch was kept, and the waiters were soon exonerated. It was the 
patrons who were stealing the spoons. A woman, richly gowned, and per- 
fectly able to buy her own silverware, would be found stealthily slipping a 
spoon into the front of her shirt-waist or up her sleeve, to carry off as a 
“ souvenir ” of the hotel whose monogram it bore. The waiters were instructed 
to report all such cases without letting the thief know that she was observed, 
and the price of the spoon thereupon went into the bill, though not in an 

itemized way. It was found that cups, plates, and doilies were also stolen. 

The hotel proprietor, doubtless, is not hurt in pocket by this habit, since it 
can always be allowed for in his rates and charges. But what of the 
women who do it? To call it “fun” or “a joke” does not in the least change 
its true character. The girl who begins her married life by petty thefts would 
be jailed among the poorer classes. Does it make any moral difference that 
she could buy the glasses twenty times over if she wanted to? That would 
seem rather to make it worse, since the theft is perfectly wanton. 

A dealer in antiques and second-hand goods, in New York, has shown a 
middle way. He orders, from the same firms who supply various large hotels 
and steamships, extra dozens of the china, spoons, glasses, etc., fully marked. 
These he places on his shelves, by not more than one or two at a time, as if 
bought in at random second-hand. A customer, seeing a souvenir of some 
steamship or hotel, picks it up and buys it. Thus a wineglass, direct from 
the factory, figures perhaps upon the buyer’s table as “the glass from the 
captain’s table, where I sat on such and such a passage.” It may be objected 
that lying is here countenanced instead of stealing. Perhaps so; the souvenir 
habit is apt to be immoral, any way you take it. It rests with sensible women, 
who rule and interpret social laws, to discountenance the whole absurd prac- 
tice, and outlaw it as other dishonesty is outlawed. 





The Child and His Food 

HE child who is dull and stupid because he is half-fed is the subject of 
much discussion just now. Mr. Robert Hunter asserts that 70,000 chil- 
dren in New York are half starved all the time. The same proportion probably 

holds good of any other large city in the land. 
Unquestionably it is true that the seeming stupidity of many children 
is due more to lack of nourishing food than to lack of brain power. But this 
semistarvation is not so invariably due to lack of money to buy food. The 
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trouble is not nearly so universally poverty as ignorance—ignorance of the 
proper diet, ignorance of methods of preparation, ignorance of housekeeping, 
ignorance of the importance of regularity in the serving of meals. 

The child of a poor laborer having only a few cents’ worth of oatmeal and 
milk and an apple for his daily ration has a better chance of development, 
with equal brains, than the well-to-do mechanic’s child who has breakfasted 
on fried potatoes, fried steak, doughnuts, and coffee. The latter’s brains are 
unable to work while his poor little “ tummy ” wrestles with its load. 

Even on the perennially interesting East Side the question is not so much 
one of poverty as of ignorance and lack of responsibility. At one school on 
the East Side it was found that many of the children were habitually late 
because their mothers had no idea of their responsibility in the matter of 
getting their children’s breakfast at a regular hour and sending them to 
school. 

One of the crying needs is a wider diffusion of the knowledge of the rela- 
tion of food to health and working-power, and after that a realization of the 
importance of the labor of the household caterer. The housewife who furnishes 
the proper proportion of carbonaceous and nitrogenous elements, appetizingly 
prepared, and thereby keeps the energy of the family at its best, is as actively 
a factor in earning the family income as are those who do the actual wage- 
earning work. When the value of the houseworker’s labor in keeping up the 
health and labor-power of the outside workers of the family is understood 
and appreciated, half the domestic problems will solve themselves. 
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The Choice of the College Woman 
RESIDENT HYDE, of Bowdoin College, asked, “ Are college women hap- 
pier or unhappier than other people?” and went on to answer it thus: “If 
they remain college women, conscious of their difference from others, they are 
of all women most miserable; but if they forget that they are different, and 
use their trained powers for a more complete identification with the common 
human lot, they may be the happiest people in the world.” 

Dr. Hyde set before his hearers two ideals—* Apollo and Idas.” The Apollo 
ideal means “to travel, to get impressions of art and music; to read and 
accumulate stores of literature and science; to write articles and give lectures; 
to lead agitation and work out social reforms. Woe to the college woman who 
goes out from college with that ideal supreme! Blessed is the college woman 
who accepts the Idas ideal—the humble sharing of the common human ex- 
perience, as one of the rank and file, like a modest candle lighting its little 
sphere in the surrounding dark. . . . The first duty of the college woman is to 
forget that she has any special advantage over other people . . . to be comrade 
of all who labor.” 

This is but the amplification of that wise and witty saying, “In uplifting, 
get underneath.” These are growing signs, the land over, that the college 
woman is making the right choice; not seeking a career at large, but finding 
work to do for others just where she is. The college girl in a small town has a 
beautiful opportunity, and increasingly chooses it. It is a foundation fact 
that the more a truly large and superior nature humbles itself in human, lov- 
ing effort, the more it is certain to be exalted. It is the thin nature, the 
Ss dry temperament, which is “ superior ” and “ exclusive.” 
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MRS. MURPHY. “ Suge sHe’s THE HEALTHIEST 
BABY lI’VE IVER HAD; IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 


NIGHT SHE WAKES UP CRYIN’ FOR MINCE PIE.” 


MONEY IN IT 
Knicker. “ Strange they didn’t name the baby 
after its rich uncle.” 
Bocker. “ No; he looked at it, and said he’d 
give them $10,000 not to.” 





THE ONLY ESCAPE 
Casey. “ Phat a lot av railroad wrecks an’ 
auto axidents!” 
Hogan. “ Begobs, yis! 


Yez hov to die early 
or yez ll be kilt.” 





THE IMPOSSIBLE 
Sir Walter Scott was 
thinking up chivalrous stunts 
for Ivanhoe. 
“Why,” we asked, “don’t 


you make him stay in the 
men’s cabin of the ferry- 
boat?” 


Fearing this was too wildly 
impossible, he was content 
with a tournament. 





TRIALS OF ANTICIPATION 


First Turkey. “ Hard luck, 
isn’t it?” 

Seconp Turkey. “Yes. I 
wish I was a Welsh rabbit. 
then I wouldn’t know when I! 
was getting fat.” 


HIS BLUNDER 


Knicker. “So Jones got 
mixed in his excuses?” 
Bocker. “ Yes. He told his 


wife that he had been up all 
night with the baby, and his 
employer that he was detained 
in the office on business.” 





WONDERFULLY MADE 


CoBWIGGER. * Henpeck’s 
home ties seem rather irk- 
some.” 

Merritt. “Especially the 


neckties his wife makes for 
him.” 
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TEACHER. 
EACH YEAR FOR THANKSGIVING?” 


“Why DO WE SET ASIDE A DAY 


DUNCE. “I SUPPOSE IT’s SO THE FARMERS 
KIN SELL THEIR TURKEYS.” 








IN JOCUND VEIN 1071 





Sa, nae 


IN PROPOSING IT IS WELL TO AVOID RUGS AND DRAPERIES. 





EXPLAINED AT LAST THE ONLY SAFE PLACE 
The Sphinx was maintaining silence. “Can you lay this carpet so the children won't 
“ Probably holds hairpins in her mouth while wear it out?” 
she does up her hair,” explained the girls. “ Where shall I put it, madam—on the roof?” 


Thus indeed was the wonder made clear to 


masculine stupidity. — = |g 
vy = 
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“ WHAT DID you say?” , 

“T SAID THAT I FELT SURE OF HEAVEN BECAUSE “You WOULD FLY AT ME, WOULD you? WELL, 
I'VE BUTTONED YOUR WAISTS FOR THREE YEARS YOU JUST WAIT TILL THANKSGIVING AND I’LL 
NOW, WITHOUT USING PROFANITY.” EAT THE STUFFIN’ OUT 0’ YoU.” 
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author of The Martyrdom of an Empress 

must always be an event of interest. Fol- 
lowing up her great success in the series of 
partially autobiographical books which came 
after The Martyrdom of an Empress, she has 
just brought out, through Harper & Brothers, her 
first novel—The Trident and the Net. This is a 
story of deep interest, the scene being laid in a 
part of Brittany little known to foreigners, but 
which is familiar to the author as one of the 
places where she has spent years of her event- 
ful life. The illustrations are by the author. 

Her Memory Book (Harper & Brothers), by 
Helen Hayes, is one of the requisites of every 
débutante, and even the débutante of last year 
or the year before will find much pleasure in 
filling up its pretty pages. It is a charmingly 
dainty blank-book, so to speak, on every page of 
which flowers and ecupids run riot about the 
spaces left for the insertion of memoranda of 
the début, the guests, the flowers, the teas, 
luncheons, dances, and sports of her first and 
succeeding seasons. Even for samples of the fa- 
vorite gowns of this first happy season is a page 
provided. In coming years, when memories have 
grown dim, these reminders of the good times 
of her girlhood are likely to be very pleasing 
to every woman. Few more welcome gifts could 
be chosen for a young girl’s Christmas. 

Another book of poems—Sonnets and Songs— 
by Helen Hay Whitney, has just been published 
by Harper & Brothers. Following in the foot- 
steps of her distinguished father, the late Secre- 
tary of State John Hay, who had made himself 
known to the literary world in both prose and 
verse, Mrs. Whitney has written lines that will 
appeal to many hearts and minds. On almost 
every page one finds some line that touches a 
sympathetic chord, but perhaps one of the most 
charming of the sonnets is the one called “ Pot- 
Pourri,” from which we quote: 


TT announcement of a new book by the 


* Roses of love, time killed you one by one, 
Laughed at my pains as sad I gathered up 

All the fair petals banished from the sun. 
Witness my triumph—how the dead loves bless 

Life—from my heart, which is their beryl cup, 
Crowning the winter of my loneliness.” 


A decidedly funny story of a small boy and 
five maiden aunts is contained in The Coming 
of Billy, by Margaret Westrup (Harper & 
Brothers). As his doting father said, “ There’s 
real grit in Billy Boy”; and the tale of his 
budding manhood, in conflict with the “ rhother- 
ing” tendencies of the five aunts, is geod read- 
ing, good for old and young. Aunt Agatha is 


a character, Aunt Primrose a dear, and the “ in- 
termediate aunts” form an amusing background, 
while the charming little element of romance in 
the help Master Billy gives to his Aunt Prim- 
rose’s halting love-affair will please all readers. 
The book is spicy and breezy and wholesome. 

Another of Mr. John Kendrick Bangs’s most 
amusing little farces, A Proposal Under Dif- 
ficulties, has just been issued by Harper & 
Brothers in a small form so as to be convenient 
for study for parlor production—for the farce 
is written in the form of a play. It calls for 
four persons, two men and two women, and is a 
bright little story to read or to act. To the 
list of light parlor comedies, which is never over- 
crowded, it should be a welcome addition. 

Gertrude Smith, who has made herself a name 
as the author of many delightfully childish books 
for children, has added one more to her list. 
Little Mother and Georgie (Harper & Brothers) 
is a book for little children, printed in large 
type, with well-drawn colored illustrations, which 
are half the fun for a child. The little people 
will be much interested in the chapters about 
the “Surprise Party,” the “ Cireus Party,” and 
the “Splendid Big Lion.” This author knows 
what children like, and she knows, too, how to 
tell her story in language that a little child 
understands. 

The continuous interest in jiu-jitsu) makes 
timely a helpful little book, Physical Training 
for Children by Japanese Methods, recently pub- 
lished by the Putnams. It would seem at first 
glance that jiu-jitsu is rather too strenuous to 
be followed by infants of tender years, but Mr. 
Irving Hancock, the author of this book, proves 
the contrary. His instructions should interest 
those who have in charge the physical training 
of children. It is to such, indeed, that the work 
is principally addressed; and the publishers 
claim that it is much in use in boys’ schools, 
though girls are not deprived of its benefits. 

At the Sign of the Jack o’ Lantern (Put- 
nams), Myrtle Reed’s new novel, tells a bright 
little story of two light-hearted young persons 
who begin their married life in the old house 
left to the husband by a most eccentric uncle, 
because the nephew had never come to visit him. 
The reason for the bequest does not transpire 
till well along in the story, and the incidents 
leading up to the disclosure make the reader 
sympathize heartily with old Uncle Ebeneezer. 
If ever a man had visitors to make him misan- 
thropic and to increase his preference for his 
own society, it was poor Uncle Ebeneezer, and 
the fact that the visitors still come after the 
house has passed into other hands forms the 
thread of the story. 
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Brains Rule 
This World— 


Not muscle, but brains governing muscle. 

The quality of brain can be changed by cer- 
tain selection of food. 

A food expert perfected a_ brain - building 
food by preparing certain elements in wheat 
and barley in a way that nature would make 
use of. That food is 


Grape-Nuts 


In it the Phosphate of Potash, obtained from 
nature’s grains (not from the drug shop), is re- 
tained in minute particles. This has an affinity 
for Albumen, and together they make the soft 
gray matter in the brain and nerve centres. 

A solid fact you can demonstrate by the use 
of Grape-Nuts. 


In 10 Days 


you can see the difference in yourself. 


Read “The Road to Wellville” found in pkgs. of Grape-Nuts. 
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THE FIRST LITTLE DINNER 


BY EMILY 


HE first little dinner- party, like matri- 
T mony, is one of those undertakings upon 

which you should not venture lightly or 
unadyvisedly; nevertheless, it an enterprise 
with which you must be prepared to deal readi- 
ly and ably when the opportunity and the neces- 
sity arise for showing the good stuff that is in 
you, and concerning which you cannot read, 
mark, and learn everything of importance from 
a book on etiquette. 

For there is really more in the first little din- 
ner-party than is written of in the cold and eal- 
culating language of the expert on fashionable 
mannérs; and this you will find a singularly true 
saying if you are youthful, a member of the 
housekeeping sex, and especially if you are but 
lately wedded to one whom you fee] perfectly 
justified im regarding as a singularly superior 
specimen of masculinity. 

Now the etiquette specialist always considers 
a little dinner-party as a mere social incident, a 
matter of forks and spoons, soups and salads, 
and he refuses to talk or write anything of it 
save technicalities. 

But, as a matter of frequent and painful fact, 
it astonishingly often assumes the distressing 
guise of a domestic problem, and then, unless 
you both art and sweetness, and, better 
still, a lot of truly wifely long-headedness, you 
will not know how to develop the occasion, as 
you should, wholly to your own advantage. 

When, therefore, Henry, the cordially gregari- 
ous Henry, who cherishes the most forgivable, 
but really too flattering, opinion of your capaci- 
ties as a hostess and housewife, comes home from 
business some afternoon to warm his coat tails 
luxuriously before the fire, and wonder if it 
would not be a jolly good plan to ask Brown, of 
Binghamton, to dinner, do not throw cold water 
on the suggestion. 

Do not at once assume a cloudy expression of 
countenance; go right on sitting in friendly si- 
lence, as you knit lace by the drop-light near 
the tea-table, and generously permit Henry, the 
hospitable, not only to broach this delicate sub- 
ject and expatiate on it, but even make a sincere 
effort to look at the situation from his point 
of view. 

This is only fair, because Henry has his point 
of view, and it not an unreasonable one, 
either. 

For instance, and to begin with, he makes no 
secret of the fact that he is most inordinately 
proud of you and the dear little dot of a house 
and all the brand-new and beautiful wedding- 
presents distributed artistically about the draw- 
ing-room. Consequently, he longs to ask in 
choice and appreciative spirits who can both 
envy and admire his wonderful possessions. 

Furthermore, Brown, of Binghamton, is a man 
of position and substance in the money-making 
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world; he is a client with whom Henry does not 
in the least mind standing very well, and, in 
the eyes of your happy young husband, it looks 
not only like a stroke of the best sort of busi- 
ness to have Brown in to a cozy feast, but a real 
charity as well. 

Brown, according to Henry, presents that most 
touching and lamentable spectacle that a Bene- 
dick ever beholds; he is a bachelor; therefore, 
he must be lonely, and he certainly would feel 
the better for a bit of cheering up. 

Henry actually suspects that if Brown is duly 
inspired and encouraged by a sight of “ Honey- 
suckle Lodge” he will go out at once to seek a 
wife for himself. 

Now, as you listen to all the reasons for stay- 
ing Brown, some day next week, with roast beef 
and comforting him with pudding, not to speak 
of your very best company brand of gay con- 
versation, do not give it away to your zealous 
and benevolent-minded mate on the hearth-rug 
that you are greatly disappointed, and that 
there are pretty nearly three hundred and sixty- 
five good and sufficient reasons for not asking 
Brown to dinner. 

In the first place, you did more than hope; 
you actually planned that when the rush of 
work at Henry’s office, incidental upon his 
absence a-honeymooning with you, was over, and 
vour great and gratifying task of putting 
Honeysuckle Lodge in order was done, that you 
and he would then have long, long evenings to- 
gether, in which to revive all sorts of delight- 
ful habits practised in that first adorable fort- 
night of téte-A-téte that followed the wedding. 

You fagged so gallantly over carpets and cur- 
tains, wall-papers and sofa pillows, without the 
least desire to ask Tom, Dick, and Harry in to 
help you enjoy them, and you ean’t, for the 
life of you, see why Henry must rake the high 
ways and hedges and bring in big, blundering 
Brown to ruin all the sweet serenity of the al- 
most sacred little home. 

It is quite true that you have never seen 
poor Brown, but that is the way you instinct- 
ively feel towards him, as an interloper and 
despoiler of domestic peace. 

Then, too, there is another and yet more se- 
rious negative to be urged against Henry’s quite 
heartless proposition; and you think of it as 


that kind but inconsiderate individual, with 
the usual airy masculine disregard of house- 


hold ways and means, begins to sketch out a 


menu fit to warm the cockles of a strict vege- 
tarian’s or a _ raw-food fanatic’s semistarved 
digestion. 


It is a menu composed of dishes with which 
only a French chef would dare to cope; and 
while your husband is talking all kinds of in- 
nocent nonsense about mushroom sauces and the 

(Continued on page 36) 
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A Mattress of Proven Worth is the Only Safe One to Bu 


Why buy any mattress but an OsSTERMOOR, when you can get the genuine OsTERMOOR with 
no more trouble than you get the distasteful hair mattress, or the worthless imitation ‘‘cotton”’ 
mattress — made to sell on the strength of OSTERMOOR fame, but no more the rest-giving 
OSTERMOOR than a cotton plant is a muslin dress, These substitutes: have no reputation to live 
up to, no ‘‘family honor’’ to maintain, The OsTERMOOR is backed by 52 years of sterling merit. 

There is no reason a mattress shouldn't last longer than the bed. The OstrERMOOR 
lasts a lifetime— is practically un-wear-out-able; can never lose its shape; is built, not stuffed, 
so never needs ‘‘remaking’’; is germ-proof and cannot harbor vermin; is kept everlastingly 
fresh by an occasional sun-bath. 

You spend a third of your life in bed. Is it nice to think of spending that third over 
dead hair and disease germs? And why toss over the hills and valleys of the ordinary, 
‘*just-as-good’’ mattress? Insist upon the genuine OSTERMOOR. 


Two Ways to Buy the Ostermoor 


Call On One of the 2,000 Where We Have No Agent 
Ostermoor Dealers We Sell by Mail 








To protect the public from worthless 
substitutes, exclusive agencies are being 
established with high-grade merchants in 
every town and city—so far about 2,cco 
local firms sell the “Ostermoor.” Our 
name and trade-mark label are sewn on 
the end so that you cannot be deceived. 


We make no mattress 
that does not bear 
this trade - mark je- 


Send us your name and we will send you 
our handsome 136-page book, “The Test 
of Time,”’ and the name of the dealer in 
your place who sells the genuine Oster- 
moor. Beware of the “ just-as-goods.” 





Sleep on it thirty nights, and if it is not 
even all you have Aofed for, if you don’t 
believe it to be the equal of any $s0 hair 
mattress ever made, you can get your 
money back by return mail. Mattress sent 
by express, prepaid, same day check is re- 
ceived. To learn the Ostermoor story, 
send for our beautiful 


136-Page Book Free 


It is a handsome, beautifully illustrated 
volume, entitled “The Test of Time’’— 
136 pages of interesting information and 
valuable suggestions for the sake of com- 
fort, health and success—with over 200 
fine illustrations. Write for it now while 
it is in mind. 


Sizes and Prices 222i Sic 35 Re: S535 |2 fet S inctes wise 35 me. 012-70 


CS 3 feet wide, 


30 Ibs., 10.00 | 4 feet wide, . . 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 lbs., #15.00 


40 Ibs, 18.85 Express Paid 


All 6 feet 3 inches long.—In two parts, 60 cents extra.— Special sizes at special prices. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 153 Elizabeth St., NEW YORK 


Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd.. Montreal. 
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(Continued from page 34) 
like, you long to say, “ But, my dear boy, the 
whole thing is totally out of the question. 

“Why on earth should I ask Mr. Brown, of 
Binghamton, who you say has more money 
than he knows how to safely invest, and who 
can dine at the most luxurious restaurant in 
town, to come plodding down to an inaccessible 
suburb to eat his dinner? 

“Do you not see that our house is quite too 
small and ineonvenient in which to do anything 
like formal entertaining? Don’t you think the 
undertaking will be far too expensive, and ”— 
But you do not say one of these things. 

You are far too fond a wife and too clever 
a woman as well to point out the sad fact that 
heavy-handed Hannah, your chief of domestic 
staff, is not of the stuff from which Hebe was 
evolved; that a kitten, swung by its tail in the 
dining-room, would suffer from concussion of 
its nine lives, by reason of coming into violent 
contact with the furniture; and that, never hav- 
ing had any real experience with a function of 
this nature, your spirit quails at the thought of 
the task before you. 

You do not say any of these things, because 
you know that, despite your doubts and fears, 
it would not be sweet nor wise to point out 
to Henry any of the perhaps obvious shortcom- 
ings in the little home in which he centres most 
of his pride and joy and best ambition. 

Though in the space of five minutes, and with 
your natural feminine eloquence, you could per- 
suade him to give up his plan, take Brown to an 
expensive restaurant, and appreciate that the 
task of entertaining is more than your nerves 


and your resources can stand, you almost 
heroically resist. 
Your courage end your common sense come 


to your rescue just at the right moment, and 
show you that the best and the bravest way 
is to do everything to justify Henry’s almost 
abnormal belief in your countless capabilities. 
All at once you see the great advantage that 
lies in making that husband of yours find his 


home the most comfortable, jolly, and im- 
portant place in the world. 
You also recollect that more than a dozen 


times you have wished that there was some- 
thing you might do to help dear Henry in his 
business, and now you see that your opportunity 
has come. 

Nothing, you realize, means so much to a 
man who is trying to get on and push his way 
to the front, and gather the good-will of in- 
fluential personages, as the social assistance of 
a clever, hospitable wife who knows how to en- 
tertain in his home to charming advantage. 

Having, therefore, come to all these worthy 
conclusions, and having stifled your little pangs 
of regret, put your head on one side, contemplate 
the growth of the lace pattern under your deft 
white fingers, and say, in a mild and casual 
tone, as. though giving a dinner-party was a mat- 
ter of ordinary consideration, that it really 
would be a great thing to have Mr. Brown to 
dine, and that if Thursday evening would suit, 
you think you could manage to make the proper 
kind of preparation. 

This is hypocrisy, perhaps, but it is a very 
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sweet and forgivable sort of domestic decep- 
tion, and Henry will not prove slow nor grudging 
in his appreciation of the effort that you are 
going to make for the reputation of his little 
home and yours. 

But having gone this far along the straight 
and narrow way of self-abnegation and high 
sacrifice, do not stop to look back, do not falter 
nor blunder. 

Make the whole achievement a complete 
triumph by first sitting down at your desk and 
writing Brown a truly fetching little note. Let 
the man whom Henry wishes to honor know that 
you welcome him too, and do not enroll yourself 
in the long list of wives who take a detached 
and lackadaisical interest in their husbands’ 
men friends. 

Brown will feel just doubly as comfortable 
as he would otherwise be if you, by this means, 
take the pains to stamp Henry’s invitation as 
official; and when you have accomplished this 
most important document cast about in your 
mind for a fourth guest at the meal. 

Three-handed dinners are poor affairs, and, 
as a man, as a guest of honor, and as a bach- 
elor, Brown will be tremendously pleased if you 


exert the effort necessary for seating over 
against him at table, not dear, obliging, stout 
Aunt Sarah of the gray curls and the ear- 


trumpet, or amiable pale Miss Perkins, who is 
richer in years than in conversation, but a youth- 
ful and distinctly ornamental and unattached 
woman friend on whom his unmarried eye will 
be almost bound to linger with approving in- 
terest. 

The company, not the food, after all, clinches 
the whole matter of a successful little dinner. 
You may think it strange, but none the less it 
is a fact, that Brown, or any other bachelor man, 
will find your roast very tender and your salad 
very savory, and will fail to make any note 
of divers little deficiencies in dishes and serving, 
if across the table from him sits an agreeable 
vision, whose shining hair is smartly combed, 
whose chiffon frock is chie and becoming, whose 
laugh is ready and responsive, and whose eyes 
smile again in appreciation of his jokes and 
stories and his worldly-wise comments on things 
in general. 

Sometimes it requires time and labor and 
well-nigh tears in order to secure just the 
proper fourth for a little dinner, but it is 
time and labor that do not go to waste, and 
—whatever your temptations to expansion may 
be—remember that more than four at the first 
small feast usually brings about a situation as 
difficult for a beginner to handle as an over- 
ambitious menu. 

Let the bill of fare be short, particularly when 
it is your initial essay at this sort of a function, 
when the dining-room is small, and when you 
only too well know that the cook’s will is far 
better than her way. 

Brown—and please do not forget it—doesn’t 
come down to “ Honeysuckle Lodge” to eat 
vol-au-vent, etc. He very likely has a choice 
of French dishes every night of his life, and 
his restaurant-worn and weary digestion will 
find a short and simple and savory home dinner 

(Continued on page 38) 
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_ Here is a Book 


That will solve the dressmaking troubles 
of every woman who wishes to dress 
fashionably and at moderate cost 


SENT FREE to any part of the United States 


[' contains 56 pages of information of 
vital interest to the woman who is puz- 
zling over the question of dress. It shows 
the proper garment for every occasion. 
it contains 150 beautiful illustrations 
of the latest designs now being 
worn by careful dressers in Paris, 
London and New York. 
It explains how we can make, at remarkabiy low prices, 
any one of these handsome designs to your order, from your 
individual measurements sent us by mail. 
We carry over 400 varieties of the most 
fashionable and prettiest fabrics designed for 
this season’s wear. Samples sent free. 
No matter where you live, if you have our 
Style Book and Samples you can enjoy more 
dressmaking privileges than a trip to New 
York could give. Aside from getting the latest 
New York styles and the most fashionable ma- 
terials, you enjoy prices that no other fashion- 
able tailors could duplicate. 


We Guarantee to Fit You or Refund Your Money 


Winter Suits and Cloaks 
eels tata wane $6 to $25 
Visiting Costumes . . $6.00 to $20.00 
Tailor-Made Suits . . 7.50 to 25.00 
Separate Skirts . - 3.50 to 12,00 
Rain Coats. ... . 9%.%75 to 20.00 
Jackets and Coats . . 5.75 to 25.00 


We prepay express charges to any part of the U. S., 
which means a big saving to you. 


We Send Free to = 4 part of the United States our 
new Winter Style Book, showing the 

latest New York fashions, and containing simple directions for 
taking measurements correctly; also a large assortment of Samples 
of the Newest Materials 

Send us vour name and address and simply say: ‘* Send me 
your Style Book and Samples,’’ and be sure to mention 
whether you wish samples for a suit, skirt, cloak or rain coat, and 
about the colors you desire 

Write to-day; you may forget it to-morrow. You will receive 
them by return mail. 


National Cloak and Suit Co., 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 


Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches Established 197 Years 
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National Cloak & Suit Co 


NEW YORK CITY 
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(Continued from page 3) 
far more piquant and pleasing than all sorts 
of pretentious failures in pastry or ruinously 
costly devices had in from the caterer, 

It will be wisest, in spite of your natural 
aspirations to make a show, to offer him just 
the best that a young housekeeper can safely 
afford, and that the probably appalled and un- 
certain Hannah can be trusted to serve. 

Only take personal pains to make certain 
that the roast is tender, that the after-dinner 
coffee is strong and hot, arrange your table 
so that it presents a vision of dainty delight, 
and wear the prettiest and most becoming gown 
in your whole trousseau. 

However hard you have worked to insure suc- 
cess and however often, spoon in one hand and 
range door in the other, you have had to pluck 
victory from the very jaws of impending defeat, 
forbear to lose hope and courage in the ulti- 
mate. happy outcome of the momentous occasion. 
Do not let Brown or his vis-A-vis suspect the 
extent of your exertions, and when finally you 
have piloted your little group to the table, be- 
ware lest you lose sight of the fact that in the 
course of the next hour to follow, all your glory 
or all your disgrace rests almost entirely upon 
the grit and grace with which you control the 
situation. 

Once in the chair, at the head of your board, 
keep your eye on your guests, take every inci- 
dent serenely, and remember that you are a 
young hostess with your mark to make—and do 
not hiss at Hannah ominously when the mind 


and manners of that graceless individual wan- 
der at a very critical moment; do not freeze the 
genial current of Henry’s soul with a withering 
glance when he heedlessly disobeys your in- 
junctions and asks for something that is not on 
the table or the menu; do not mention the fact 
that there is stealing up from the kitchen a dis- 
tinct odor of frying, that the sauce for the fish 
is missing, that there is an extra allowance of 
salt in the soup and a lamentable lack of sugar 
in the pudding. 

Hold up your head instead, look fate firmly 
in the eye, listen to Brown’s best story with 
profound attention, keep cool and cheerful, trust 
to luck, mind all your conversational cues, and 
try to look as though you were enjoying one of 
the most delightful oceasions of your life. 

And then, though china fall and your pet 
candle shades go up in flame, and the cook grates 
laundry soap into the macaroni savory instead 
of cheese, and Hannah serves hot plates by mis- 
take for your course of ices, your dinner will 
redound to your honor. 

Your guests will go home carrying recol- 
lections of a really agreeable evening, your own 
self-confidence will be established; and then, in 
spite of all that the effort has cost you, the 
admiration and gratitude of no less important 
a person than Henry—who always knew you 
could do it if you tried—will somehow seem quite 
the most adequate and satisfactory return you 
ever earned for what so lately loomed before you 
as one of the greatest and most impossible sacri- 
fices of your short married life. 
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Copyright 1905, Armour & Company 


Armour’s Extract of Beef Calendar Offer 


Our 1906 Calendar presents six new heads, typifying ideal American womanhood, drawn by 
the following well known artists: C. Allen Gilbert, Henry Hutt, Harrison Fisher, Thomas Mitchell 
Peirce, Hazel Martyn and F.S. Manning. Arranged in six sheets (size, 10x 15), tied with ribbon 


for hanging, will be sent postpaid to any address on receipt of twenty-five cents or metal cap 
from a jar of 


ARMOUR'S EXTRACT of BEEF 


The Best Extract of the Best Beef for Soups, Sauces, Gravies and Beef Tea. 


Art Plate Offer We have a small edition of calendar designs as art plates (11x 17 


inches), for framing or portfolio. Single plates will be mailed 
wag ot for twenty-five cents each, or the six complete, by prepaid express. $1.00 One metal cap 
rom jar of Extract good for single sheet, or six caps for complete set. 


Armour & Company, Chicago 
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HAND-MADE BEADINGS 


BY -C. 
ITH swift progress the manufacturer is 
ever keeping abreast with the rapid 
transitions of the consumer, and one 


may note with pleasure the fact that every re- 


quirement for all kinds of materials is antici- 
pated almost before Dame Fashion has _pro- 
claimed the need. 


It is strange, however, that in the making of 
lace beadings, the mat- 
ter of providing those 
of fine texture suit- 
able for association 
with the better quali- 
ties of materials 
should not be on a par 


with other lines of 
lace. While this is 
seemingly a _ trifling 


matter, it is, to the 
woman who delights in 


making dainty _lin- 
gerie, either for her- 
self or for gifts that 
she desires to bestow 
upon her dearest 
friends, a long - felt 
need. Travelling from 


shop to shop, she finds 
often only the stand- 
ard patterns that have 
been 


offered to pur- 
chasers for many 
seasons and are not 
suitable to be used 


upon a garment made 
of fine materials and 
decorated with  ex- 
quisite hand embroid- 
ery or laces of good 
quality. 

The best way to sur- 





H. CLARK 


piece, and thus avoid any ravelling that might 
occur in the cutting. Provide a strip the re- 
quired length and width of either crinoline or 
stiff paper; ribbon paper makes a good founda- 
tion if one is able to procure it. Baste securely, 
with fine sewing-cotton, using as slender a 
possible, a row of the lace or braid 
edge of the foundation. Decide next 
the width of the wash- 
ing-ribbon the beading 
is intended to carry 
and mark a space the 
reguired size. Baste 
the second row of lace 
or braid at this dis- 
tance from the first. 

The manner in 
which this space is 
filled may be varied, 
and the lace - maker 
will find it fascinating 
work. Perpendicular 
stitches must be em- 
ployed to permit the 
threading of the rib- 
bon. Figures I. and II. 
show two simple 
modes of arrangement 
suitable to hold ribbon 
not more than a quar- 


needle as 
upon one 


ter of an inch in 
width. 

The first pattern is 
fashioned from fine 
braid, and linen 
thread No. 60 should 
be used in the work- 


ing. Provide a thread 
as long as it is pos- 
sible to carry, so as to 


uu way A DAINTY HAND-MADE WAIST. necessitate as few 
mount this difficulty is knots as possible. Ex- 
to fashion the beading ceedingly simple is the 
as well as the garment by hand. This sugges- stitch employed, as will be noted by an inspec- 


tion may be looked upon as a laborious task, 
but the result obtained will be so satisfactory 
that one cannot but be well paid for the re- 
quired labor. The matter of construction may 
differ in either the kind of garment that is to 
be fashioned or the quality of lace that is em- 
ployed for its decoration. 

Fine braids such as are procurable from the 
salesrooms of the best hand-made lace establish- 
ments, or narrow lace insertions of fine quality 
and dainty patterns, are suitable for the con- 
struction of beadings, and lace thread or-mercer- 
ized cotton in size to correspond with the braid 
or lace is suitable for the working. 

To begin with, ascertain the exact quantity 
of beading necessary for the garment upon 
which it is to be placed, and if several separate 
pieces are needed it is best to complete each 
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tion of the illustration on the next page. 

The little clusters of threads are made by 
placing three upright stitches and employing a 
fourth stitch to join them together. This is ac- 
complished by inserting the needle through one 
edge of the braid and knotting it around the 
centre of the three threads already placed with 
two close buttonhole stitches. 

Figure II. represents a 


beading nearly as 


simple as the one already described. A more 
open design of braid should be secured, and 
thread of the same size will work up well. The 


threads should be placed in the same manner 


but varying in the count, in that the third 
stitch holds the clusters instead of the fourth 
stitch. The knot is obtained by weaving this 


third thread around the others like a_ spider- 
(Continued on page 42) 
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THE FIVE-YEAR DIVIDEND POLICY 


ISSUED BY 


The Prudential 


Provides for Early Distribution of Profits. 


This policy appeals strongly to the man who wants to protect his family 
and at the same time realize for himself a substantial and early return on the 
premiums paid by him. 











This is done by the apportionment of dividends every five years. | 





The various options at the end of the five-year periods are exceedingly 
attractive and the experience of the Company shows that business men and 
others carrying policies upon this plan recommend it highly. 





At the end of each five-year period, as the dividend is appor- 
tioned, the person insured has the choice of one of the following : 











ist.—Cash. The dividend may be withdrawn 
in cash or may be applied towards the 
payment of any premium then due. 


2d.—Reduction of Premium. The dividend 
may be used to reduce premiums for the 
ensuing five years. 
3d.—Paid-up Addition to Policy. The 
dividend may be used to purchase ad- 
ditional insurance which will be 
fully paid up and which will par- 
ticipate in future dividends. 
This paid-up addition will Send 
‘ : in this 
be included with the face Coupon 
of the policy should it Without com- 


become a claim. mitting myself to 
any action, I shall 
be glad to receive free, 


: n . specimen of Five Year 
The Premiums are Fixed and Never Increase Dividend Whole Life Policy. 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 














Policies Issued on the Whole Life, Limited Pay- 
ment and Endowment plans. 


The PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America Pesan es 


Incorporated asa Stock Company bythe State of New Jersey Ifa Specimen Endowment or Limited Payment Policy 
Home Office,Newark,N.J, JOHN FP. DRYDEN, Pres. is desired specify instead of ‘‘ Whole Life.” 
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(Continued from page 40) 
web stitch in lace-making. A single thread is 
placed next and the pattern is repeated to .the 
desired length. 

Picot braid is required to reproduce the third 


ee 
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PATTERNS FOR HAND-MADE BEADING, 


illustration and thread No. 60 will prove 
satisfactory. The braid is placed upon the 
foundation in the same manner as that already 
described, leaving an allowance of a quarter of 
an inch more than the width of the ribbon in 
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the space between the two rows of braid. 
Place lengthwise, on the inner edges of each 
row of braid, a line of single buttonhole 


stitches, one stitch in each picot. These oppo- 
site stitches are joined together with twisted 
upright threads. The ribbon may be run 
through these threads in a variety of different 
ways. 

The fourth design represents a beading in- 
tended to hold a ribbon about half an inch in 
width. A dainty mercerized braid will lend 
itself admirably and thread of like variety 
is suitable for the working. The work is ac- 
complished by placing two threads as closely 
together as possible, arranging the pattern as 
it is shown in the illustration. These threads 
are then covered by weaving over and under 
the pairs of threads until they are completely 
covered. Those threads that are concealed be- 
neath the ribbon are straight. 

A more elaborate pattern is pictured as illus- 
tration number V., and is intended for use where 
a wider ribbon is preferred. Lace and braid 
both enter into the construction, and the space 
between them is filled with two rows of single 
buttonhole stitches or what is termed by the 
lace - maker Bruges stitch. This holds the lace 
and braid together. The work through which 
the ribbon is strung is made by what is known 
as ladder stitch, which is made by placing the 
threads in perpendicular pairs and weaving the 
thread alternately over and under them until 
they are completely covered. 

The stitches for hand - made beading are 
simple, and an apt worker will quickly be able 
to design attractive patterns for herself, taking 
pleasure in working out the various treat- 
ments. 

A simple corset-cover is pictured upon which 
an example of the use of hand-made beading is 
shown at the waistband. Narrow Valenciennes 
lace insertion was used at the edges and the 
threads were placed in a similar manner to 
those shown in the first illustration. The dif- 
ference lies only in the fact that the threads 
are held together in clusters of three instead 
of four, and that the catching is done with 


three stitches, while but two stitches are used 
in the first design. 
Another item of note is shown in this gar- 


ment in the simple manner in which the ful- 
ness is held in place at the top. Five button- 
holes are worked large enough to carry ribbon 
of a chosen width and it is strung through 
them in such a manner as to permit the ful- 
ness to form a box pleat directly in the centre 
front and another in the centre back. 

Not only upon undergarments will these 
hand-made beadings be used with satisfaction, 
but charming results may be obtained by 
placing them upon dainty lingerie blouses and 
wash dresses for the summer’s wearing, lending 
to them a dainty elegance that it is impossible 
to obtain by using those beadings that come al- 
ready prepared. Particularly desirable will 
they be found when used in association with 
hand-made lace garnitures or hand embroidery. 
A decidedly exclusive finish is thus obtained 
one that is considered necessary in these days 
of dainty gowns. 
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Avoid colds in winter 





You are not hot one 
minute and cold the next, 
when using Fels-Naptha 
soap as it ought to be 
used. You don’t catch cold 
on wash-days. 


As Fels-Naptha searches out and 
loosens dirt and grime without hot water, 
without boiling or scalding the clothes, 
no suds-steam can rise, no bad air is 
produced; therefore no unhealthy germs 
are created. 


over, no dipping hands first in 
hot water, then in cold; no 
wash-boiler to handle, no lifting 
clothes in and out. 

What all this means to comfort and health you Pe Se Ss 


cannot fully realize until you use Fels-Naptha ac- eo 
EELS WARRTAR 


| | No steaming clothes to stand 





cording to the simple directions on each wrapper. 
Remember that Fels-Naptha is unlike any other soap 
and must be used differently, to get the best results. 


Apart from avoiding bad colds 
there is the further advantage of hav- 
ing clothes absolutely clean, bleached, 
and purified at less cost of time, labor 
and money. 

With less work because Fels-Naptha does most 
of it; in less time because no old ways of boiling 
and scalding to go through ; less expense because 


helps like washing compounds, soap powder and 
fluids are not needed, nor any extra fuel. 





Get it from your grocer, or we will send you 
free sample. Follow easy directions on wrapper. 


| Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 
ELODIE TELE LOLI A 
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Notrse.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 


including street, city, and State, legibly written 
postage stamps, postal note, or check 


WINTER STREET GOWN 


around the waist 
line and the full flare 
around the feet. This is 
a sharp contrast to the 
full blouses, as concerns 
the waist, and also a con- 
trast to the shirred skirts 
which have been so much 
worn. The’ effect is 
achieved largely by the 
careful fit and the beau- 
tiful cut of these new 
skirts, which must fall 
into very full graceful 
folds below the hips and 
flare out to a surprising 
width. 

The short skirt, which 
has been in favor for the 
street, has not been en- 
tirely discarded; but it 
will be used only for 
what is called a walking 
skirt. For dresses which 
are essentially for the 
street—for shopping, mar- 
keting, or stormy weather 
—the short skirt will be 
universally worn. But 
for calling gown the skirt 
which lies on the ground 
all around will be worn, 
with a good round sweep 
rather than any length of 
train. Under this very 
full petticoats should be 
worn to hold out the bot- 
tom of the skirt. The 
drop-skirt or petticoat 
should be fitted around 
the top as carefully as 
the dress itself to avoid 
any ugly wrinkles, and a 
deep Spanish flounce, with 
very full ruffle on the bot- 
tom, should give the flare. 
The new petticoats 
brought from Paris are 
eight yards in width 
around the ruffle. 

The new model skirt 


In all cases money must accompany order. 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns see advertisement pages. 


Remittances must be made in form of 


illustrated here is cut with seven gores and six 


set-in panels. There is the usual inverted pleat 


HE marked features this winter’s fash- at the back, but 
ions are the close fit of the skirt and waist 





WINTER STREET GOWN. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 495. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 25 cents for jacket or skirt 
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this should be pressed or 
stitched quite flat at the top. 


As velvet is to 
be used largely in trim- 
ming cloth gowns this 
winter, this model offers 
a good combination. For 
mourning, too, it is very 
effective. The design is 
sufliciently elaborate for a 
reception dress, and for 
such dresses this effect of 
the little close - fitting 
jacket is much favored. 
it may be worn between 
seasons as illustrated, and 
im severe weather with a 
fur or cloth loose cloak. 
The jacket is made with 
Waistcoat and bolero all 
in one, the waistcoat but- 
toning up first and the 
bolero over it. A lingerie 
or lace waist should be 
worn under this jacket, 
the lace collar showing at 
the neck. 

As a rule the effect 
is best when the velvet 
trimming on such a gown 
as this is of a deeper 
shade of the same color 
as the cloth. Black con- 
trasting with browns, 
greens, or blues will be 
fashionable this winter, 
and prune and = plum 
shades with a decidedly 
darker shade of velvet. 
The tobacco-browns, too, 
are good, although not so 
new as some of the blues, 
mauves, and plums. Black 
silk braid is much seen on 
the cloth suits, and may 
be utilized on such a 
model as this by making 
panels of the cloth itself 
with cross lines of the 
braid; but this treatment 
should be used only for a 
tall figure. It has a 
tendency to make one ap- 
pear rather short. 
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The tone of the Packard has clarity, richness,color, 
and a responsive quality that enables a pianist to 
make the keyboard sing with sentiment. 


This power to answer the mood with sympathy, 
gives the Packard pianoa special place in the home, 
where feeling is valued above mere brilliance. 


Catalogue and full information on request. 





Wherever you live we can supply you with a 
Packard. Convenient time payments when desired. 


THE PACKARD COMPANY Dept. I Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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LITTLE GIRL’S LAWN FROCK 
DAINTY lawn with trimmings of simple 
lace makes the prettiest and most appro- 

| priate frock for a little girl for dancing-school 
and parties, and such a type is illustrated as 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 496. It is suitable for a 
child from :four to ten years of age. The waist 
is a simple full blouse with transparent shield- 
piece of tucked lawn and lace, this shield being 
outlined by a curved band of insertion edged 
with fulled lace. The same finish is seen on 
the puff sleeves and around the foot of the 
skirt, while a simple band of the insertion trims 
the belt. Sheer organdie or the finest Persian 
lawn is best for such a frock. Either one will 
launder well. For winter, when some color, is 
preferred, the little frock may be worn over a 
colored slip, but the pure white is always 
daintiest. 

The pattern may be used, of course, for other 
frocks besides the party one; for school,:home, 
and street. As a rule for any use except parties 
or dancing-school the elbow-sleeves are not prac- 
tical. For use with these elbow-puffs, as an 
undersleeve, use any plain lining-sleeve pattern 
that fits the child. Make the sleeve, like the 
shield-piece, of contrasting material. The shield 
may be of tucked lawn and the undersleeves as 
well, being arranged to button under the trim- 


LITTLE GIRL’S LAWN FROCK. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 496. 
Sizes, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years 


Price, 35 cents 


ming band, so that they may be laundered when 
soiled. In this way a fresh appearance may be 
given to the little girl’s school frock. 
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PAPER PATTERNS 


NEW DIRECTOIRE COAT 


MONG the new models the Directoire styles 
are much seen, and for long or short coats 
they are smart and effective. There are many 
varieties as to depth of yoke, finish of the neck, 





NEW 


DIRECTOIRE COAT. 

Cut Paper Pattern No. 497. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 25 cents 


and other details, but the main shape is the 
same. The pattern No. 497 gives the cut of 


the coat, which may be varied by leaving off 
the capes and collar, and using a flat trimming 
instead when the coat is to be worn with furs. 
This combination of light cloth with dark vel- 
vet is one of the most striking of the season's 
fashions. 

This same model is perfectly suitable for a 
full-length cloak for evening wear, leaving off 
the dark velvet and substituting a lace or fur 
collar, perhaps. The heavily stitched bands of 
the cloth itself form the main trimming, while 
the buttons may be as simple or as elaborate as 
one chooses. The curve around from the yoke 
to the frort is much more becoming than it is 
to have the yoke line carried across the bust. 
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You IT’S 


FREE 


Write For it Now 
While You Are 
Thinking of it 








May 
Have 
This Book 














On September 1, 1905, we pub- 
lished the most elaborate and 


Contains ideas worth 
$25.00 or more to dis- 
criminating persons 
who enjoy and desire 
a beautiful home. 


practical book on home wood- 
finishing ever thought of. This 
book is yours FREE. 


Write us now for above book, “The Proper Treatment for Floors, 
Woodwork and Furniture,” and learn how easily and inexpensively you may 
beautify your new or old home. Gives confidential information from skilled wood- 
finisher of 23 years’ experience about all kinds of wood, wodd-cleaning, finishing 
and polishing. Tells how soft pine may be made to look like beautiful hardwood. 
Don’t delay—write today. It’s sent free by the manufacturers of 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


“A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood’’ 


Unequaled for Floors, Furniture and Woodwork 


Applied with cloth to bare wood or over dye, filler, varnish or shellac, it produces a lasting, 
artistic, sanitary finish to which dust and dirt will not adhere. It will not crack, blister, peel off, 
show laps, scratches or heel marks. Johnson’s Wax is far superior 






Thi to any other, one reason is that it contains the most polishing wax 
” to the pound. Fine for preserving and polishing oilcloth and lin- 
Mitt FREE oleum. Just try it. 


Johnson’s Polishing Mitt, our latest device for polishing 
furniture and woodwork with our wax. Made of sheepskin with wool 
on, is open across the back and slips on hand. Sent FREE for label 
from one pound or larger can of Johnson’s Prepared: Wax. Remove 
label by placing can in steam or hot water. ; 

Johnson's Prepared Wax is sold by 
all dealers in paint— 4 |b. can, 30 cents; 
1 and 2 lb. cans, 60 cents per pound; 4, 5, 
and 8 Ib. cans, 50 cents per pound. 


Write today for book and mention 
edition Pll. Don't forget the label,either. 


Read S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
Our | Racine, Wis. 
Offer ae “The Wood-Finishing Authorities” 
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LL patterns given on the accompanying sup- 
plement are drafted to the same propor- 
tions and after the same style as the 

Bazar’s cut paper patterns. On the supple- 
ment all seams are allowed, and the width is 
indicated clearly on the sheet. 

As many persons prefer to pay the cost of the 
pattern rather than to trace it from the sheet, 
the Bazar has arranged that these patterns are 
for sale at the same prices as are cut paper pat- 
terns, except that in the case of the supplement 
patterns, which are given only in the one size 
which seems best suited to the design, double 
price must be paid when a different size is to be 
drafted to special order. In the diagram list the 
side on which each part may be found is noted. 


NEW 


Size, 36 inches bust measure 


PARISIAN KIMONO.——NO. 125 
Price, 35 cents 


See Diagram Group I., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


New Parisian Kimono 
N° prettier design for a kimono has been seen 
in a long time than the Parisian model illus- 
trated here. It is suitable for making in silk, 
thin veiling, or lawn, and the contrasting collar 











The com- 
or of two 


effective. 
silk 


are most 
of wool with 


band 
may be 


and sleeve 
bination 


‘shades of the same material, or the clever needle- 
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woman may decorate her collar with dots or 
sprays of color in silk embroidery. Eight yards 
of veiling 45 inches wide, or twice that quantity 
of silk, will eut the kimono in full length, the 
length given on the pattern sheet being only that 
of a very short dressing-jacket. The same lines 
may be carried out to the full 37 inches indi- 
cated on the supplement, or only a few inches 


for a long dressing-jacket. The extra 37 inches 
to be allowed is for a tall woman—one whose 


front skirt length is 43 inches. The amount of 
extra length allowed may be lessened to suit the 


height of the future wearer. The pattern is 
given in size 36 inches bust measure, 
which, as a rule, may be used for a 34 


or 38 inch figure in a loose garment like 
this. In any other size, as stated above, 
the price of the pattern is doubled. 

Charming combinations may be made of 
plain and figured material, hand em- 
broidery may adorn the collar and sleeve 
bands, feather-stitching may finish the 
edges, and the shirring below the collar 
may be caught with some of the pretty 
fancy smocking stitches in silk to match 
the trimming. In plain nun’s-veiling or 
albatross with a collar of flowered silk or 
dotted challi the garment is pretty enough 
for a Christmas gift. It may be most sat- 
isfactorily carried out, too, in plain and 
figured lawn with plain machine-stitched 
edges to the trimming. 

There are only five parts to the pattern. 
The whole top of the kimono, back and 
front, should be gathered with a number 


of rows of shirring about half an inch 
separated, and when the shoulder seain 


has been joined and the side seams, the 
threads should be drawn up to adjust the 
gown to the shoulders. Then the sleeve 
is shirred and put in. 

In carrying out the kimono to full length 
the line should be ruled following exactly 
the same direction throughout its length as 
the part which is given. The collar should 
be cut with the back line on a lengthwise 
fold of the material, and should be carried 
down to the same length as the rest of the 
garment, as it makes a facing down each 
side of the front completely to the foot. If 
for economy’s sake it is desired to use less of this 
trimming material than this plan makes neces- 
sary the facing may be sloped off to nothing a 
little below the line marked “add 37 inches.” 
The sleeve pattern may be fitted in so as to be cut 
either straight or bias as best suits the material. 
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“Don’t take risks 
with little 
stomachs” 


be 


¥. 


4 Wuisblars 


AA ‘\ 
RASS 


\ 


Ss WN 


~ 


‘4 SA 
@ For no matter what your precaution, your SO 


boy is going to be just what his food makes him. A 
@ Because a child can apparently digest anything is not proof NA 
that he gets the SUSTAINING NEEDS from what he eats. 


PILLSBURY’S 
VITOS 


MEAT OF THE WHEAT 


Lay 

f i @ Rich in Protein, the principal ingredient of blood; Rich in Gluten that feeds the vital tissues of the body ; 
Rich in Phosphates that build the brain. @ The richest, cleanest, purest, whitest, best food that money can 

) buy—for "little ones," for "growing ups," for yourself. The common-sense food. @ Easy to prepare— 

; cooks in its granular form—never sticky, lumpy or soggy. @ Honest, undisguised and wholesome—three good 

| RATIONAL REASONS. 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Cereal Dept. 711 Minneapolis, Minn. 















If for any reason your 


emg grocer fails to supply you 
send us his name and 

we will mail you a 

Sample Package Free 


(Enough or five generous 
fishes) 


Two full pounds in 
every package 
Wi Price 15 Cents 


Rocky Mountain and Ter- 
ritory West, 20 cents 
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THE BAZAR’S 
Boy’s Russian Suit 

HE little boy’s Russian blouse suit, which is 

pattern No. 127 on the supplement, is given 

in size 3 years. It consists of the blouse and 

trousers to wear under it. The linen and woollen 

suits are both made in this style, with trimming 





BOY’S RUSSIAN SUIT.—NO, 127, 


Size, 3 years 


Price, 35 cents. 
See Diagram Group II1., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


and belt of white on a color. Of 48-inch serge, 
which is the usual material for winter suits, 
2 yards will be needed, or of linen one yard wide, 
yards. The blouse is plain both back and 
front, the hack portion being cut with the centre 
of the pattern laid on a fold of the material. 
The trimming band should be turned in, and the 
edge stitched to a bias fold of white. The tops 
of the collar and cuffs are finished in the same 
way. Big bone or pear! buttons fasten the points 
on the front and cuffs. A white kid belt is 
usually worn with one of these Russian suits. 


Fancy Light Blouse 

5 Naw pattern looks rather intricate at first, 

but a little study makes it all clear. There 
is, first, a complete lining pattern. When this 
has been basted and fitted the waist is ready for 
the outside. The front and back are plain, sim- 
ply gathered at the neck and shoulders to fit 
the lining. The sleeve is cut in one piece from 
the shoulder to the top of the cuff, but this 
one part is so large that on the diagram it was 
necessary to fold it over. The line may be fol- 
lowed by remembering that the numbers 326— 
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NEW PATTERN SHEET 


10— follow each other, so that any error of fol- 
lowing a wrong line may be easily detected. There 
is a ruled line across the sleeve pattern which 
shows the place for the top row of shirring. 
Three rows at about half-inch intervals will 
be enough. The sleeve is to be seamed at the 
top and gathered, this being covered by the trim- 
ming band. It is gathered again at the lower 
edge, and put under the folded edge of the 
shirred cuff. Two and a half yards of crépe de 
Chine or silk 48 inches wide, or 5 yards of nar- 
row silk, will cut the waist. 

A heavy guipure lace is good for the trim- 
ming, and if a contrast is desired this lace band 
may be laid over a band of soft ribbon or silk. 
Ecru or butter-colored lace on white crépe de 
Chine makes a most effective blouse. The same 
écru may be used on any light color or white 
may be preferred. The collar and belt and cuffs 
are all gathered and drawn full around the fig- 
ure. This soft fulness is very becoming and at- 
tractive. 

Smocking stitches may be introduced as an 
extra decoration on the shoulders and where the 
shirring comes between the two puffs of the 
sleeve. There are many effective stitches of this 





FANCY LIGHT BLOUSE.—NO. 


126. 
Size, 34 inches bust measure only. Price, 25 cents. 
See Diagram Group II., Pattern-sheet Supplement 


kind for embroidery over shirring; cross stitch, 
stem stitch, and feather stitch are perhaps most 
frequently used, worked in twisted embroidery silk. 
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McCutcheon Waists 


Witter wean In Flannel and Silk 














Registered ‘Trade Mark, 











Most of these models are of our own designing and are 
exclusive. These bear our Spinning Wheel Trade Mark, 
and are made in our own workrooms by the very best of 
skilled labor. We believe they are equal in every way to 
the highest grade of custom work. In the Flannels there 
is a wide variety of both plain and fancy colors in Scotch, 
French and Saxony Flannels. Tartan effects are especially 
popular. Prices 


$5.00 $6.00 $7.50 to $8.50 

The Silk Waists are made of 
Fine Hair-Stripe Taffeta at 
$8.50; Black and White Peau 
de Cygne at $12.00, and some 
exceptionally choice Waists 
of Hand Embroidered 
Taffeta at $35.00 
$36.00 and $38.00 
each. 


























Mode! No. 958 (illustrated herewith) is made in Black 
and White Peau de Cygne Silk. It has fifteen smal! tucks 
on each side of the button lap to provide the necessary full- 
ness over the bust. These fine tucks are divided in the 
center with three half-inch tucks stitched from shoulder 
to waist line. It is fastened down the front with small 
pearl buttons under a tucked lap. The back has a cluster 
of eight small tucks down the center, with three half 

inch tucks on each side tapering from the shoulders to the 
waist line. The sleeves have nine small tucks at the top, 
and the fullness coming from the top of the sleeve is 
gathered into a cuff seven and a half inches deep. The 
cuff has a cluster of fine tucks through the center with 
two half-inch tucks on either side and is fastened with 
small buttons. A plain silk crushed collar goes with the 
waist. Price $12.00 



































Booklet showing some of the new Model No. 951 is new this season, and is made up in 

> ; ° . Aas a wide range of plain Botany Flannels, in all the leading 

models mailed free. To those living shades, as well as all white. The front has a short yoke, 
a lethal ¥ : R with eighteen fine tucks below it, on each side of the but- 

oul of lown, we are alwa vs pleased tons fe Ww hich gives Gesteabte fulinees in front. it fe . me: 
—_ oe ‘ . en own the front with small pearl buttons. e bac 

to Sorward sample 5 of any of the Flan- has a cluster of four + poens down pe center, and three 

> Wwe charger , fine tucks from each shoulder to the waist line. The 

neé - line S, a ing ‘ es quality and sleeves are gathered into a cuff five inches Coan See has 

no ne > ° v2 two rows of small double tucks and is fastened with four 

pa ern of the matertals use d. pearl buttons. Price $5.00 








JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO. 


14 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE 


Heavy Winter Cloak 
_— model for a walking, driving, or eve- 
ning cloak is the one given here as No. 129. 
The combination of cloth and crépe illustrated 
may be followed with velvet substituted for the 
crépe and enamelled or jewelled buttons on the 
little tabs. The loose model will be much used 
again this winter, especially for cloaks to be 
worn over reception or theatre gowns. For regu- 
lar all-around use this model is one of the best 
that are seen this autumn. It is easily fitted, 
and is comfortable under all circumstances. It 
may be lined with fur, being loose and simple 
in its lines. 
The edges of the cloth are stitched through the 
under material, but the pointed tabs must be 


ir ar 





HEAVY WINTER CLOAK.—NO. 
Size, 38 inches bust measure only. Price, 35 cents 


See Diagram Group V., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


129. 


stitched separately, so that they are only caught 
in place by the buttons. Turn in and baste all 
the edges which lap over the bands, and stitch 


BAZAR’S NEW 


"2 


Ja 


PATTERN SHEET 


around the tabs before basting the material to 
the velvet. 

The sleeves are the only intricate part of the 
coat. They should be put together with care. 
There are three parts to the outer sleeve. Baste 
in the edges which have the pointed tabs, and 
then baste these to the contrasting band down 
the centre of the sleeve, lapping them according 





LITTLE GIRL’S CLOTH COAT.—NO. 128. 


Size, 6 years only. Price, 25 cents. 
See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


to the notches. This will make a curve at the 
elbow which will seem puzzling, but which is 
necessary for the sleeve to fit comfortably over 
the elbow. Four yards of cloth will cut all of 
the coat, but when contrasting material is to be 
used it will take 214 yards of material 20 or 
22 inches wide or 11%, yards 36 inches wide. 


Little Girl’s Cloth Coat or Dress 
OR a winter coat of cloth the design No. 128 
is particularly good. It should be trimmed 


with braid, velvet, or fur, and should have a 
velvet or cloth shield at the neck. Instead of 
the sash a leather belt should be worn. The 


same model, however, is perfectly suitable for a 
dress, made with trimming of embroidery or fancy 
braid, and with a piqué or duck shield instead. 
Two and a quarter yards of 48-inch cloth or 
serge will cut the pattern. 

The trimming on the box pleat and on the 
pleats at each side of it at the front lower edge 
of the coat may be omitted. It is not in any 
Way necessary to the beauty of the garment, 
which is good enough in its lines to be used with 
little trimming. 
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Bagdad Couch Cover 


The Couch Cover in this illustration is sixty inches wide and three yards long, 


with heavy fringe and tassels, and perfectly reversible. 
pleasing combinations in true Eastern colors—red and green and blue 


and red—a welcome Christmas token. 


It is made in two soft, 


$3.00 


Price 


TFr~— . 





vaagt Mann Rens time 


The decorative and serviceable mission of the 
Artloom Couch Cover is greater than is merely 
implied in the name. Its uses are varied, many 
of which call for practical service and wear-re- 
sisting qualities, as well as harmonious accord 
with A Couch 
Cover will prolong the life of the old couch, will 
protect the new one. For the window and hall 
seat, the den, library, music-room, the most 
quaint, elaborate and artistic effects in Turkish 
and Oriental designs are to be had, suitable for 
couch and seat-coverings. 


the surrounding furnishings. 


The woman who is not already acquainted 
with Artloom Tapestry Curtains, Couch Covers, 


»2nd Table Covers will be surprised not only in 


the design and colorings, but in their price. 
Patterns and color effects, wearing and holding 
qualities, equal the finest imported tapestries, 
yet within the cost reach of the economical 
housekeeper. For your home decoration or gift 
giving, you will find splendid suggestions in our 
new Style Book “B,”’ mailed free on request. 
The articles are shown in actual colors, enabling 
you to select weave, design, and color desired 
for any particular effect. Write for it to-day. 


Artloom Tapestry Curtains from $3.00 to $20.00 a Pair 


Artloom Couch Covers from $3.00 to $7.50 





Artloom Table Covers from $1.50 to $5.00 





“ HOME -MAKING” 
Insist on seeing 
this label. It ap- 
pears on om The cleverest book on home decorations ever 
genuine Artloom rinted. Appreciated by every woman who 








a= 

















production, and is 
the mark of char- 
acter, fineness of 
texture trueness 
of design, and col- 
or-wearing qual- 
ities. 


PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





as the good taste to care about the proper 

decoration of her home. Written by Miss 
Edith W. Fisher, whose articles in “The 
Ladies’ Home Journal” have stamped her an 
authority on the subject. In this book she 
tells how to arrange all the living-rooms ir 
your home. combining economy and attract- 
iveness. Illustrated with twelve full-page 
views showing contrasting interior arrange- 
ments. Send us this coupon with four cents 
in stamps and the name of your department 
store or dry goods dealer and we will send you 
a copy of **Home-Making,” of which 
we are the exclusive publishers. 76 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


The Bazar’s correspondence 


Correspondents wishing a personal answer should send a stamped envelope. Questions 


should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


STaANDISH.—In New York last winter there 
was given the most successful “ baby-party ” ever 
heard of. This was the plan: The invitations 
were written on the children’s-party invitation 
paper that is sold everywhere, with Mother Goose 
pictures printed on the paper. The invitation 
was written in regular form, but in the lower 
corner was put, “ Guests must wear costumes ap- 
propriate to six years of age or under.” The 
costumes were most amusing. There were any 
number of Buster Browns and characters from 
Mother Goose. There were baby dresses which 
touched the floor, the sleeves tied with blue rib- 
bons, and a rattle the fitting accompaniment. 
The young women were most picturesque in sun- 
bonnets and flower dresses. Of course only baby 
games were played. There was “ Going to Jeru- 
salem”; “cat and mouse”; ring games where a 
handkerchief was dropped, and there was the 
running to see who would first get around the 
ring; where one was blindfolded in the mid- 
dle and had a wand, and, pointing with the wand, 
spoke the name of some animal, and the per- 
son touched had to make the noise of the animal 
and be guessed. These and other games like 
them caused the greatest fun, and so did the 
forfeits. The refreshment-table was wonderful. 
There were high chairs for every one, and at 
each cover some kind of absurd toy as a souvenir. 
Various baby foods were served—mush and milk, 
jellies and blanc-manges, plain molasses 
ete. There was a Jack Horner pie—one for the 
men and ene for the girls—containing all kinds 
of toy animals, and the man and girl who drew 
the same kind of animal were partners for the 
cotillon following the supper. The entertainment 
was a great success. 


RaNCHER.—Egg-nog is delicious, and would be 
very nice indeed to offer your friends in cold 
weather; it rather too substantial for hot 
days. The usual way of serving egg-nog is in 
a large punch-bowl; from this it is put with a 
punch or soup ladle into small glasses—punch- 
glasses if you have them. But this is only where 
there is a large party present. As you wish to 
serve the egg-nog to a few afternoon callers—so 

understand your letter—I would advise having 
a little made and left in the pantry. If you 
have a maid she can put the egg-nog into glasses 
and put the glasses on small plates, with a doily 
on each plate under the glass. The maid can 
pass the glasses on a tray with spoons and a 
small napkin, If you wish to serve the egg-nog 
yourself have everything ready, and yourself give 
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the glasses to the guests. 
serve tea occasionally? This is so easy to make 
hurriedly, and if you always have a tea-tray 
and all appointments ready you will not be 
taken unawares, but can at a moment’s notice 
make the tea. Cold coffee with whipped cream 
is a popular drink for afternoon, and easy to 
prepare, and orangeade or lemonade with bits 
of fruit in the glassfuls is always good. You 
will not need ice with these drinks. The stand- 
ard drink for afternoon everywhere is tea, but 
the egg-nog will, I know, be yery acceptable, and 
you may with perfect propriety serve it as I 
suggest. 


Why do you not also 


Bripe.—Why do you not have a Kaffeeklatsch 
for your friend? That is newer than a tea and 
more amusing. You ask all the ladies to bring 
their work and spend the afternoon; to enter- 
tain them you have music or readings, or you 
ean have a sewing contest of some kind—trim 


hats, dress dolls, sew with the left hand, make 
stocks, ete.—and give a prize for the sewing 


voted the best. Serve for refreshments coffee, 
iced and hot, with whipped cream; German coffee- 
cakes and pretzels and zweiback and sausage and 
cheese sandwiches; coffee ices and ice-creams and 
preserves and German sweets. Another idea 
would be to have a farewell shower for your 
friend. Say in your notes of invitation that the 
entertainment is given in honor of her departure, 
and that all are requested to bring some trifle 
as a souvenir for her; it is just as well to limit 
the amount that the souvenir will cost, and say 
that not more than twenty-five cents shall be 
expended, and that everything must be made by 
the giver. I heard of such a successful entertain- 
ment of this kind. There was every sort of amus- 


ing and pretty little conceit donated, from 
wash-cloths to fancy stocks, and the variety 


caused much fun. The presents should all be put 
on a table in the hall without any name, and 
then a prize awarded for the one voted to be the 
prettiest, another for the one voted the most use- 
ful. ‘The following will be a good menu: Par- 
boil green peppers and take out the insides and 
fill them with creamed chicken or lobster, and 
serve individually with dainty nut sandwiches 
and hot chocolate with whipped cream for a 
first course; have afterwards vegetable salad and 
toasted crackers; then ices and cake, and last 
coffee in demi-tasses. You can have a delicious 
ice-cream course by using the halves of melons 
and serving the ice-cream in them. This will 
surely be enough. 
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YOU SEW A STRAIGHT SEAM? 


If so you can own a $25.00 
Rain Coat for $8.50 


MADE OF THE WORLD- FAMED 
“CRUCIAL TEST” RAIN CLOTH — 
THE CLOTH OF QUALITY AND 
STRENGTH. 








No. 19 
FRONT 









eae i, a 
Rain cso 

Good Rain Coats have been a luxury, 
owing to their high price. There were 
reasons. The maker of the cloth got his 
profit from the jobber, who, in turn, got 
his from the garment maker; he, after 
adding the cost of manufacture and sell- 
ing, plus his own profit, sold to the re- 
tail merchant, who added another profit 
and his expenses before the consumer 
was supplied. 


WE SELL YOV THE CLOTH DIRECT 
Cut to your own special measurements, 
from the newest and most fashionable 
designs. We furnish everything, even 
the buttons, and send with each garment 
the fullest instructions, so that a twelve- 
year-old child can finish it, provided she 
can sew a straight seam. 


The features of a good rain coat are reliable fabrics, 
up-to-date designing, and true cutting, the Making 
is Very Simple. 

Can you think of a more sensible or serviceable 
gift than a guaranteed “crucial test”’ rain coat, es- 
pecially when made by your own hands? In addi- 
tion to their use in stormy weather, their utility as 
an outer wrap for street, travel and automobile wear 
is becoming more apparent every season. 

We send all the materials to complete the coat, 
cut to your special measurements, to any part ot No. 20 
the United States, expressage prep: vid, on receipt of seg 
$8.50. FRONT 

Give bust, waist, length of arm and front length 
of skirt measurements, and state whether you desire 
tan, Oxford or gray 

Re member, a few hours’ pleasant work completes 
the garment and saves you $16.50, enabling you to 
own a $25.00 “crucial test’’ rain coat for $8.50. 

Booklet, designs and samples on request. 


If you have not the facilities for finish- 
ing the garment at home, we can have it 
completed here at a nominal price. 


C. T. RAIN CLOTH CO. 
10-12 West 22nd Street 
(Mention Harper’s Bazar) New York 
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GOOD FORM AND 


B. R. A.—When a bride sends P. p. ¢. cards 
they require no acknowledgment. When a bride 
sends announcement-cards with her future ad- 


dress in another town and the recipient is unable 
to call she should acknowledge them with cards 
sent when the bride will be at home, or when 
is is known that she is settled. Announcement- 
ecards demand a call, but if the bride lives where 
she cannot be called on in person by the person re- 
ceiving the announcement a card sent by mail is 
the proper acknowledgment. 


M. M. D.—A porch-party is a good entertain- 
ment. I heard of such a charming party of this 
kind where each guest was told before to come 
prepared with some kind of a story—sad, true, 
amusing, or any kind that he or she wished. 
Then the stories were told and at the end a vote 
taken and a prize given to the one who had the 
most votes. The entertainment was attractive 
in other details. All the verandas were gay with 
colored lanterns, rugs, easy-chairs, and bright 
cushions. The guests had all comfortable seats, 
and during the story-telling iced lemonade was 


passed, and candies. After it was over the 
supper was served. Small tables were brought 


out on the veranda and quickly spread, and the 
guests took seats where they wished. After the 
supper all kinds of amusing games were played. 
It was a most jolly party. I am sure if you 
copy it your entertainment will be successful. 


OLp Susscriner.—Why do you not have some 
kind of a fancy-dress party? Such entertain- 
ments are greatly in vogue at present and are 


much fun. For instance, a Dutch party. The 
guests can easily devise costumes from Delft 
pictures or any Dutch design. You can have 


Dutch eatables, and games where questions about 
Holland are asked— its history, famous pictures, 
ete. Or you can have a baby-party. The guests 
all come in baby costume. There are innumer- 
able designs to choose from—Buster Brown cos- 
tumes for men, Mother Goose for women, ete. 
You should provide food suitable for “ babies ” 
and have high chairs for the guests to sit in, 
and play all kinds of children’s games—such 
parties are particularly suitable for house- 
warmings. 


Martino.—Sniff is played with dominoes. All 
the dominoes are put face down on the table. 


The players—whatever number—draw _ seven 
apiece. No. 1 begins to play any domino. No. 


2 plays if he has a match for either end; the 
first doubles that is put down is called sniff, 
and this may be built on from all four sides. 
The object is to make multiples of five, and who- 
ever makes one by adding a domino to those al- 
ready down adds the multiple, whatever it is, 
to his seore. The first one out in a hand adds 
to his score the added points on the dominoes 
left in the hands of all the other players. The 
game is 250. It is a very interesting game, and 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


two may play at a table of four as partners, 
adding up their combined scores, and helping each 
other when they can by guessing what dominoes 
put down will help a partner and what will 
hinder the opponents. [| think that you will 
find sniff a good substitute for cards. Other sub- 
stitutes are all sorts of contests which may 
played progressively if you prefer. There is a 
good book contest where at one table the names 
of books are given and the authors demanded; 
at another the names of well-known heroes and 
the heroines that correspond must be told; at 
another books are shown with the titles covered 
with paper, and the names must be guessed; ad- 
vertisements of books are cut out, and the names 
of the books they advertise must be told; all 
this may be done progressively, for at a given 
time a bell rings and all must change tables. Of 
course you have tried advertisement contests; 
baby-picture contests, or one of the hundred and 
one contests that are so much the rage just now. 
An original one tried the other day most suc- 
cessfully in a popular resort near New York was 


be 


a cooking contest. The hostess provided the 
chafing-dishes and alcohol, plates and _ knives, 
forks and spoons—she borrowed the chafing- 


dishes from friends. Every one brought the in- 
gredients for something that could be cooked 
in fifteen minutes. Each had a trial, and after 
it was cooked the dish was passed around and 
enjoyed, then another was tried. To the maker 
of the concoction voted the best a prize of a 
chafing-dish was given. 


BeLrnpa.—Announcement-cards are sent in- 
stead of invitations for any kind of a wedding. 
When a wedding is very small and private and 
the few guests present are invited by personal 
written notes, it is correct to send engraved an- 
nouncements to every one on the bride’s and 
groom’s visiting lists except those who are asked 
to the wedding. The announcements are sent on 
the day of the wedding. It is not correct for 
the men at a five-o’clock wedding to wear eve- 
ning dress under any conditions; it is only after 
six or seven o’clock that evening dress is per- 
missible at a wedding. The groom may dress 
for the wedding ceremony at the home of the 
bride if it is more convenient for him to do so 
than at his own home, but when he lives in the 
same city it is customary for him to dress in his 
own home and drive to the home of the bride, 
so that she and he may start about the same time 
for the church if it is a church ceremony. 


Ipa.—At a church wedding the bride may wear 
either a bridal dress, with veil, or a travelling 
costume, just as she prefers. A widow wears a 
travelling costume and no veil. 


H. A. S—A good menu for your breakfast 


. would be grapefruit, broiled chicken and waf- 


fles, lettuce or Waldorf salad, with crackers and 
chees and coffee. 
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Make Your Own Lace 
A DELIGHTFUL AND FASCINATING PASTIME 














Beautiful Laces of almost 
every description can be 
made with this little ma- 
chine. 


IT IS A NEW INVENTION, 
but so simple and easy to 
use that a child can learn 


S\ to operate it. 
SS 





LTT 


THE PRINCESS LACE LOOM—‘‘ A Household Necessity ’’ 














Upwards of 25,000 of these machines have 
already been sold, and we are daily receiving 
large numbers of complimentary letters from 
the purchasers, praising them in the highest 
terms, and saying how well pleased they are 
and how easily they have learned to use them 


ARE YOU A USER OR LOVER 
OF FINE LACES? 


If so, you should have one of these little 
Looms ; it is a handsome little machine, and 





CLUNY LACE 
HANDKERCHIEF CORNER THE PRICE IS SO LOW that any Woven on the Princess Loom 


Woven on the Princess Loom la ly can afford to own one. 


The owner of one of these little looms can wear the most beautiful and costly 
lace with practically no cost to herself, and the making of them will afford her a pleasing occupation 
for her leisure moments. It is a far more fascinating work than embroidery, at which so many ladies devote the 
greater part of their spare time, and 


IF YOU WISH TO MAKE MONEY 


it will offer you a splendid opportunity to do so, by making lace for sale. The market for these laces is practically 
unlimited, and we will purchase from you all the lace you wish to send us. 


It will prove an ideal occupation for any 
woman who cannot go out to work, or who 
has spare time which she wishes to employ 
making money. 


»» A HOLIDAY PRESENT ~-- 


lad 
THE HOLIDAY TIME IS APPROACHING ; we suggest z 
to women of the leisure class that they surprise their ; 


™* 


friends by sending them remembrances of their own mak 
ing, and what is more acceptable than a beautiful piece 
of lace, or, if you have not the time or inclination to do this, 
what would be mvure appreciated by a lady who admires 
beautiful lace (and who does not?) than one of these 
Twoms? The cost of the Loom is small, and it should have 
2 place in every home. 





BINCHE LACE 


Woven on the Princess Loom 


ILONITON LACE 
Woven on the Princess Loom 


? beh Tal tlh teh lh hh ta! 


Rah 8 ohh eh het Rah Re Pe i ee 


Upon request, we will send, FREE OF CHARGE, our handsome illustrated 
booklet, entitled “* Practical Lace Making,” which gives a history of the Lace-Making 
Art from its beginning to the present time. 1t contains beautiful illustrations of practically every 
kind of woven lace, and is something which will ‘interest every woman who loves lace or who desires to make 
money. It also gives full particulars regarding the Princess Lace Loom, the manner 1n which. the lace is woven 
—in fact, everything you want to know about the beautiful work. 
not delay, as this offer may not appear again. Address 


TORCHON LACE CO., Dept. P, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Remember, it 1s free, so write for it to-day; do 
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GOOD FORM AND ENTERTAINMENT 


Arkins.—For invitations to such a reception 
the usual form is an engraved card which reads: 
Mrs. Charles Seaman 
At Home 
On Thursday afternoon, October the third 
from four until seven o’clock 


at 
100 Livingston Avenue. 
Or, if you wish less formal invitations, send 


your own visiting-card with the wording writ- 
ten. Enclose the cards in envelopes which fit 
them exactly and send them ten days before 
the reception. Ask two or three of your women 
friends to assist you. You may receive alone; 
but several ladies should stand about the 
parlors to help in introducing people and to 
usher the guests to the dining-room and make 
themselves generally useful. At the refresh- 
ment-table in the dining-room there should be 
two women—one at either end. Have the 
rcoms Well lighted. The lights on the refresh- 
ment-table should be candles in sticks or can- 
delabra. You and all the receiving ladies 
should wear pretty high-necked house dresses, 
and the rooms should be made attractive with 
flowers and greens. You can make effective 
decorations with a few flowers and plenty of 
green ferns, vines, and leaves. On the refresh- 
ment-table have at one end all the tea articles 
and cups, saucers, etce., and let one lady make 
and pour tea. At the other end have chocolate 
and whipped cream. Ices may be served in 
punch - glasses from the pantry, and punch, if 
you wish it, from a side table. On the refresh- 
ment-table, besides the candles and flowers, 
should be daintily arranged plates of sand- 
wiches, cakes, bonbons, salted nuts, and crystal- 
lized ginger. This is all that is necessary, and 
it will not be much trouble or expense to pre- 


pare. There should be a servant at the front 
door to open it for incoming and outgoing 


guests; there should be a servant in the dress- 
ing-room to attend to the wraps, and one or two 


servants in the dining-room to help the guests. 


Datsy.—At a large dinner it is better, in 
my opinion, to serve the guest of honor, the 
lady on the right of the host, first, although I 
know opinions differ and some authorities ad- 
vise serving the hostess first. It is a question 
of choice. At a small dinner it is correct to 
serve the first, but it is not incorrect, 
either, to serve the guest of honor first; it de- 
pends a little on the ages of the hostess and 
guest, however. The man who is the guest of 
honor sits on the right of the hostess. All that 
you quote is right and the rules you give are 
the best ones to follow. At any dinner a 
gentleman and lady should alternate so that 
no two women and no two men are seated to- 
gether. This is correct even at a table with a 
head and foot—not a round-top table—and if 
the host is at one end and the number of 
guests would make it necessary for two men 


hostess 
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and two women to come together the host or 
hostess may resign the end seat and sit at one 
side. It is very hard for one waitress to serve 
ten people. When it is a necessity I would advise 
having as many individual dishes as possible, so 
that the plates may be put in front of the 
guests; this is better than trying to pass every- 
thing on platters, as that will take too long. 


BorouGH ParkK.—A crystal-wedding anniver- 
sary may be attractively carried out. You can 
use isinglass for the invitations and write on it 
with paint. You can decorate the house pret- 
tily with glass. Use glass dishes to hold 
flowers and greens,and as many mirrors as you 
can get, and on the refreshment-table put a 
large sheet of window-glass, hiding the edges 
with vines of smilax or other greens. You can 
do a good deal of decorating, too, with isinglass. 
You can make of this the dates of the wedding 
and of the anniversary to hang over the place 
where the host and the hostess will receive, and 
for the dates and initials on the wedding-cake in 


the centre of the refreshment-table, and for 
doilies under the dishes and platters. The 
menu and place cards may be of  isinglass 


painted. If you have a contest have the prizes 
made of glass. You do not mention the number 
of guests that you expect, but a contest is al- 
ways a good form of entertainment. If you 
wish to have it suggestive of the anniversary 
have a “ lovers’ contest.” You can have tables, 
and at one name the heroes of well-known stories 
and demand the names of the appropriate hero- 
ines; at another table give love quotations 
and demand the authors; at another make the 
guests transpose the letters in the word “ matri- 
mony,” and see how many small words may 
be made from them, and so on. Then you can 
have love songs sung if you wish, love poems 
and love scenes read, ete. Or if you prefer 
something else have another kind of contest. 
It is amusing to ask your guests to send you 
all the pictures they have had taken in infancy 
and childhood; pin these pictures on the wall 


and number each, and make every one guess 
who they are, and then have a vote taken as to 
who was the prettiest child. This is very 


entertaining. 


Pripe.—It was certainly an oversight on the 


part of the person who directed the wedding- 
cards; it would have been the height of bad 


form to have addressed the cards to your hus- 
band and not to you too; it makes no difference 
whether the couple are acquainted with you 
or not; if they knew that your husband was 
married the cards should have been sent to Mr 
and Mrs. Take it for granted that it was 
a mistake, by all means, and call on the bride 
with your husband, if possible, on one of her 
“at home” days. I would not mention the fact 
of the slip about the cards, for I am sure it was 
a mistake. 
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The Luxury of 
Heinz Mince Meat 


Heinz Mince Meat is mince meat idealized—the good old-fashioned 
kind made perfect by modern methods. It has marked a new 
epoch in mince-pie making—a new phase to mince-pie goodness. 


In the preparation of Heinz Mince Meat the best of everything 
is used. Picture choice, fresh meat selected from the country’s 
best output; rich, white suet; large, juicy, faultless apples; Four- 
Crown Valencia confection raisins, carefully seeded; plump 
Grecian currants of exceptional flavor, each one thoroughly 
cleansed and purified; rich candied citron, orange and lemon peel; 
pure spices, ground in Heinz kitchens—imagine all these blended 
with utmost care and precision, in cleanly surroundings, and you have 


HEINZ 
Mince Meat 


really is—why it is different from any other—why it is 
better, better, BETTER. 

Cleanliness is perhaps the most important consideration in the 
preparation of an article like mince meat, and Heinz cleanliness 
has become a household word. This important charactenstic of 
our establishment is interestingly treated in a beautiful booklet, 
“The Spice of Life,” which we would like to mail you with our 
compliments. It tells you about every one of the 





Of 





VARIETIES 


Heinz Mince Meat is put up in glass and stone jars of 
convenient sizes and is on sale at your grocers. 


H. J. HEINZ CO., Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
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ECORATION 


Correspondents wishing a personal answer should send a stamped envelope 







The Bazar’s correspondence 
Questions 


should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


M. C. M.—If your address had been a little 
more definite I would have replied to your let- 
ter by mailto avoid as long a delay as has 
been necessary for publication. Since you find 
it impossible to remove the dark-brown stain 


from your walls, it will be necessary either to 
paint them or to cover them with burlap or 
some other similar material. With olive-green 


shingled walls in the adjoining room, an olive- 
green frieze in this room, and dark-red floors 
in both rooms, the color choice is limited. You 
say that the cracks in the wall are covered with 
four-inch mouldings. Can you not restain these 
mouldings and the shelf below the olive-green 


frieze a dark brown, then tack upon the wall 
spaces between the mouldings in the form of 


panels lengths of Japanese matting either in the 
plain écru or, if possible, with a shadowy dull- 


red figure and a touch of olive green? This 
may be put on with brass-headed tacks, and 


should be very effective. If you do not care for 
the matting or cannot get it, either a dull red 
or an old-gold burlap would be harmonious 
mounted in the form of panels. The Japanese 
grass cloth would serve the same purpose as 
the matting if you are able to get it. Of 
course the walls may be painted, and if a suffi- 
cient number of coats are laid on any color 
may be used, but I would prefer the other treat- 
ment. Old-gold, écru, and red would be the de- 
sirable colors, and there should be a dull finish. 


Mrs. A. B.—Your high ceilings may be lowered 
in effect by the use of friezes and by allowing 
the ceiling color to extend down upon the side 


wall. In the living-room try a plain dark-green 
cartridge-paper. The gold frames should not 
look dingy against it. Have one of the land- 


scape friezes in green and yellow, and allow the 
buff or yellow ceiling to run two feet down upon 
the side wall above the frieze. The upholstery 
should be of green and brown tapestry to har- 
monize with the frieze. In the dining-room the 
wall may be lowered still more by having either 
a wainscot of wood or a dado of burlap or plain 
paper, with the chair-rail above and the plate- 
rail between the middle wall and the frieze. Let 
it be of green, white, or mahogany if of wood, 
with a forest paper above in blue and yellow and 
a plain yellow frieze. Instead of the wood plain 
blue burlap or paper may be used. The ceiling 


may come down also if you like. A yellow and 
brown paper with a brown dado and yellow 
frieze will brighten up the hall, and a dark 


Indian-red paper will be agreeable in the library 
as a background for books and pictures. 


F. F.—Rooms which have grown by chance 
instead of design are not at all unusual, but they 
present the most difficult problems, and are very 
hard to bring into perfect harmony unless one 
is willing to make many changes and some sac- 
rifices. Your blue rug and the southwestern 
exposure of your parlor decide the color to be 
used on the wall as a background. Have a self- 
toned old-blue paper. The green and brown 
covering of some of your pieces of solid old- 
walnut furniture and the red damask covering 
of the rest will not be absolutely out of har- 
mony, but it will be a decided gain to unity to 
change them by degrees. A covering of tapestry 
combining golden brown, blue, and mahogany 
will be very harmonious. Have plain dark-blue 
porti®res of velour. I would not keep the what- 
not, since it is not needed for use. If you were 
to use it at all it should be for books. Do not 
retain any of the small bric-A-brac, either, unless 
it adds to the real beauty of the room. Your 
letter shows that you know what is questionable 
in taste, and you are really much better able 
to judge what you can dispense with than I. Do 
not retain anything that arouses doubts in your 
mind unless it is needed for use. Patent rock- 
ers are seldom beautiful. Dark-brown wicker 
furniture will combine very nicely with the wal- 
nut furniture, but let it be very simple. It is 
used anywhere, either in the country or in the 
city. Marble-top tables are hopeless unless the 
top is covered with a plain spread. The mar- 
ble looks as hard and cold as it feels. I would 
keep the old mahogany bedstead in your daugh- 
ter’s room if it is beautiful. Otherwise the white 
iron or brass which you suggest will be better. 
It is certainly more sanitary. 


New York.—I would not like a ceiling in 
the natural wood with white woodwork below, 


I am sure, although the hardwood floor would 
be perfectivy harmonious. Why not use a light 
linen on the ceiling if you wish to have white 


paint? They have a material for ceilings which 
they use with burlap for the walls, which is 


very satisfactory. If you could stain your wood- 
work or paint it all dark green, for instance, a 
beamed ceiling in the same finish would be very 
beautiful, and you would still like the burlap 
on the walls. This would be true im the hall 
as well. A plate-rail is usually about two feet 
from the ceiling, averaging about six feet from 
the floor. It is not very broad, but usually has 
a groove to hold the plates and keep them from 
slipping. The burlap used for walls is much 
stiffer than that used for draperies. 
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Cudahy’s ‘«*Rex” Beef Extract SS 


Careful comparison by food experts—with other beef extracts 
—establishes CUDAHY’S REX BEEF EXTRACT as abso- 
lutely the BEST, 

Available always for instant use. 

Furnish your table with the Famous Cudahy Silver Tea and 
Bouillon Spoons. You pay nothing. Simply send stamps to 
cover cost of mailing.and packing. See offer below. 

They are A-l standard grade, superbly fashioned, French 
Gray, (sterling) finish, free from advertising and manufactured 
exclusively for us by the celebrated silversmiths, 
. Wm.A. Rogers, Ltd., whose name they bear. 













































How to Get the Spoons 
For each spoon desired send a metal 
cap from a 2 oz, or larger sized jar 
| of REX BEEF EXTRACT, or f 
| CUDAHY’S NUTRITIVE BEEF f 
EX TRACT,and ten cents in silver & 
or stamps to cover packing and 
mailing expense. (A set of six 
spoons requires six metal caps and 
sixty cents.) State plainly whether 
you desire Tea Spoons or Bouillon 
Spoons. 
A variety of delicious and wholesome 
dishes can be made with Cudahy’s 
Rex Beef Extract quickly and with 
little trouble. We send free to any one 
writing us our illustrated booklet, 
**From Ranch to Table,’’ which con- 
tains many excellent receipts 
for preparing food with Rex 
Beef Extract by Mrs. Nellie 
Duling Gans, the recognized 
cooking authority. 
If you cannot obtain it, send 
us the name of your dealer 
and fifty cents in stamps and 
we will send you the regular 
size, a 2-oz. jar of Rex 
Beef Extract, or 60 cents 


and we will mail CUDANY'S REX BEEF EXTRACT 
or Soups, Sauces, Savory Sundries 
roa you spoon and BEEF TEA. 
and jar. 
Cia Cudahy's Rex Beef Extract is sold by grocers 
y 


} 


and druggists. 


The Cudahy Packing Company 


Beef Extract Department E 


South Omaha, Nebr. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Outo.—My preference would be to allow the 
wainscot to run higher than four feet—that is, 
if the plate-rail is to come at the top of it. A 
rail at that height would be considered a chair- 
rail. It would be possible to have both a chair- 
rail and a plate-rail dividing the wall into three 
parts instead of two, say a four-foot wainscot 
and a plate-rail two feet from the ceiling. Have 
a tapestry paper in a Persian or Indian design 
containing tones of green, tan, and Indian red, 
the green and tan predominating. Then if you 
have the plate-rail two feet from the ceiling the 
paper above may be plain tan or green, or you 
may run the ceiling color down to it. The 
furniture should be weathered oak covered with 
green leather, the rug plain dark green, and the 
inner curtains of plain green burlap or heavy 
linen, with écru net glass-curtains. 

A golden-tan paper or burlap will combine 
richly with the dark woodwork in the living- 





room, and make a_ beautiful background for 
brown photographs and books. Burnt sienna, 


green, and brown should predominate in the rug 
and in the madras curtains, or, if you prefer, 
plain green curtains and rug would be possible. 

Since the hall is so light with a southern win- 
dow, either a blue and green forest paper or a 
plain green paper will be both appropriate and 
harmonious. Ecru curtains of raw silk will be 
attractive with either. The rug should combine 
green, blue, and the wood browns. 


New Jersey.—The two definite limitations set 
by you—no white woodwork and no dark papers 
—make your problem a difficult one, especially 
as your rooms must be quite light, so that the 
natural inclination is toward dark papers. 

With the light-oak furniture in the dining- 
room it will be well to have mantel and wood- 
work as near like it as possible, although the 
darker weathered or Flemish oak would be more 
artistie for all and more appropriate for the 
color scheme which I have in mind. The furni- 
ture may be stained dark if you care to have it 
done. My suggestion for the walls would be a 
cream-white burlap or paper with a deep Dutch 
frieze in blue and white. The rug should be 
blue and white or plain blue, and the curtains 


the same. If of blue and white, one of the 
cottons which come similar in design to the 
frieze would be attractive, for the curtains, if 


of plain blue linen, will be best. They should 
hang straight from a brass rod reaching to just 


below the sill. Heavy dark-blue linen will be 
best for the porti®res. Have a window-seat in 
the bow window by all means, and cover the 


cushions with the same blue linen. 

A golden-tan cartridge-paper will be appro- 
priate for the living-room, with the woodwork 
stained to match the black- walnut furniture. 
The curtains may be of green madras or pine- 
apple silk, and the rug green and brown, with a 
touch of mahogany. 

The parlor woodwork, since it may not be 
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DECORATION 


white, must be mahogany, and the hall should 
be the same, using mahogany furniture in both 
places. A light gray-blue cartridge-paper will 
be appropriate with the southern exposure, or, 
if you like, a delicate satin-stripe gray paper 
with a flower frieze, and curtains and upholstery 
to match in cretonne. The wistaria frieze with 
wistaria cretonne would be charming, or some 
of the designs in dull old-rose. The hall paper 
may be either a shade or two darker, without 
the flower frieze, or a blue and yellow tapestry 
to be used with your blue hall carpet. I still 
favor the use of stair carpets. The sound of 
steps upon a bare stair is always very disagree- 
able to me. If, however, you do not care to 
use it in that way it should make a very beau- 
tiful rug, combined with the plain blue, as you 
suggest. If you have a light old-blue paper in 
the parlor it will harmonize with that. The 
box-seat in the hall should be covered either 
with plain dark-blue corduroy, if the blue and 
yellow paper is used, or with a corduroy or 
tapestry to harmonize with the cretonne’ used in 
the parlor if the gray paper is preferred. 

The den up-stairs on the southeast may have 
either a plain green paper or a green and golden 
brown. If you have a drapery at the window 
it may be of one of the gay India cottons in 
almost any color—red, green, brown, or blue— 
with the green paper, but if the paper is green 
and brown the draperies should be plain green. 

Light-vellow walls with the woodwork stained 
or painted cherry will be pleasing in the kitchen. 


Texas.—With mahogany furniture either ma- 
hogany or white woodwork is appropriate, but 


with the beamed ceiling I would prefer the 
mahogany. The panelled walls will be very 
beautiful with a mantel of the same wood. If 


your panelling does not run to the ceiling a 
dull old-blue above will be artistic. With this 
coloring I would have curtains of heavy liberty 
cretonne in old-blue, brown, yellow ochre, and 
green, possibly a touch of mahogany. The well- 
known peacock design would be charming. With 
an Oriental rug in these colors your color scheme 
will be complete. 

Have a self-toned green paper in the library, 
with liberty cretonne curtains in green, yellow, 
and brown. In the sitting-room, with the Mis- 
sion furniture and weathered-oak woodwork, a 
dull-red wall would be rich and harmonious. 
With that use écru silk curtains or madras in 
Persian colors. 

With the white woodwork in the music-room 
you should have a white mantel also instead 
of mahogany. The mahogany and willow furni- 
ture will be very attractive. Have cream walls, 
with blue and yellow madras curtains, and old- 
blue coverings for chairs and pillows. I hope 
that you will be able to find the musical frieze. 
In the hall a deep golden-brown and yellow 
paper will harmonize with the weathered oak. 
The curtains should be brown or green. 
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@ Housekeeping has its brighter side 
—and it is found by those who make 
an intelligent study of the food problem 
and who have learned how to meet the emergen- 
cies of household management with a food easily 
and quickly prepared, nutritious and adapta- 
ble to many ways of serving. Such a food is 


Shredded 
Whole 
Wheat 


King of the World’s cereal foods. It is the 
whole wheat grain, steam-cooked and drawn 
into fine, porous shreds and baked. @ The 
white-flour miller gives you only the starch 
in the wheat. You can’t build brain or muscle 
out of starch. In Shredded Wheat you have 
all the body-building elements of the whole 
wheat berry presented in digestible form. 
@ Shredded Wheat is not “treated ”’ or “ fla- 
vored” with anything—it is the whole wheat 
and nothing but the wheat—the cleanest and 
purest cereal food made. It is made in two 
forms — BISCUIT and TRISCUIT. 
The BISCUIT is delicious for breakfast 
with hot or cold milk or cream or for any 
other meal in combination with fruits or 
vegetables. TRISCUIT is the shredded 
whole wheat cracker which takes the place of 
white - flour bread; delicious as a toast with 
butter or with cheese or preserves. @ The 
“Vital Question” Cook Book ts sent free. 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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ON CULINARY TOPICS 


A. M.—Jellied consommé is made as follows: 
Mince two pounds of very lean beef and a half- 
pound of veal. Put with the meat two pounds 
of well-cracked beef and veal bones. Put into a 
pot and cover entirely with cold water. Bring 
it very slowly to the boil, and let it simmer 
steadily for at least four hours, keeping closely 
covered. Season with salt, pepper, and kitchen 
bouquet or other flavoring extract, and take 
from the fire. Set aside overnight, or for 
six or eight hours, and in a cold place. If 
properly made and well chilled, it should be 
of a jellylike consistency. Skim off every par- 
ticle of fat, and heat again, then strain out all 
bones. Put again over the fire and put in 
the white of an egg stirred with the crushed 
egg-shell, boil up once hard, then drop in a bit 
of ice to check the boil suddenly; strain through 
a flannel cloth. Have ready soaked a half-box 
of gelatine in enough water to just cover it. 
Put the consommé over the fire, stir in the 
gelatine, and as soon as this is dissolved strain 
the liquid through a jelly-bag into a mould 
wet with cold water. When cool, set in the ice- 
box until wanted. 

For jellied kidneys, split the kidneys, remove 
the skin, and lay them for two hours in cold 
salted water. Put them into a saucepan, cover 
with cold water, and bring slowly to the boil. 
When this point is reached, drain, and add more 
cold water and bring again to the boil, stewing 
the kidneys for fifteen minutes after the boiling- 


point is reached. Drain and throw them into 
cold salted water. Soak a half-box of gelatine 


for a half-hour in a gill of cold water. Bring 
to the boil three cups of cleared and seasoned 
veal stock, and stir in the gelatine. When this 
is dissolved, strain through a jelly-bag. Wet 
a shallow mould or pan with cold water, lay 
the drained kidneys in this, and pour the liquid 
over and around them. Set aside until cold, 
then put in the ice-chest until wanted. Turn 
out upon a chilled platter, garnish with sprigs 
of parsley and slices of hard-boiled eggs. 


“An Enowisn Girt.”—To make small pork 
pies, chop lean pork into coarse bits. Butter 
small pAté- pans and line them with a good 


puff paste, then put into them the pork, mixed 
with bits of onion, small pieces of hard-boiled 
egg, and enough salt, pepper, and powdered 
sage to suit the taste. When the pies are full 
sprinkle each one with bits of butter and a 
little flour, and cover with pastry. Make a 
slit in the top of each pie to permit the steam 
to escape. Bake to a light brown. 

Roast sweetbreads are prepared as _ follows: 
Pour boiling water over the sweetbreads and 
bring to the boil, then drain them and lay in 
very cold water until chilled and firm. Lard 
each sweetbread with six strips of salt pork 
run through it and projecting a little on each 
side. Lay all in a covered roaster, pour about 
them a little weak stock or boiling water and 
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butter, cover and cook for from a_ half-hour 
to three-quarters of an hour—according to the 
size of the sweetbreads. Baste three or four 
times during the time they are roasting. Re- 
move to a hot dish and keep warm while you 
stir into the gravy left in the pan a teaspoonful 
of butter rubbed into a tablespoonful of browned 
flour, a little onion sauce, and a dash of Worces- 
tershire sauce. Stir until well thickened and 
pour over the sweetbreads. 

For Parker House rolls, sift together a quart 
of flour and a teaspoonful of salt, and then rub 
into this mixture a tablespoonful of butter. 
Heat a half-pint of fresh milk to blood-heat, 
and stir into this a third of a yeast-cake that 
has been dissolved in three tablespoonfuls of 
lukewarm water. Add a heaping tablespoonful 
of sugar and stir all into the flour. Mix to a 
sponge, cover and set in a warm place to rise 
for six hours. Now stir thoroughly and set 
to rise for two hours more, then add just 
enough flour to allow you to knead the mass, 
turn upon a floured board and knead for three 
minutes. Cut into rounds, butter each of these 


lightly, and fold each over upon itself. Set to 
rise for two hours, then bake. 

Salt rising bread is not difficult to make. 
Put into a two-quart pitcher a pint of hot 


water and stir in a scant half-tablespoonful of 
salt. Let it cool, then add three-quarters of a 
pint of flour. Mix well, and set the pitcher in 
an outer vessel of water of the same tempera- 
ture that used in mixing. Let it stand 
where the temperature of the water in the outer 
vessel will not change until the batter has risen 
to twice its original bulk. This will be in from 
five to eight hours, and during that time the 
batter must be stirred once or twice. At the 
end of the time add a sponge made of two and 
one-half quarts of flour and one quart of hot 
water. If a little more flour is necessary to 
make a soft dough it may be added. Mix well 
and leave in a warm place to rise. When light, 
form into two loaves, keeping the dough as soft 


as 


as it can be handled. Lay the loaves in but- 
tered tins, large enough to permit them to 
swell, and after they have risen once, prick 
with a fork and bake. 


S.—For toilet soap, dissolve one can of lye in 
a quart of cold water. Try out five pounds of 
mutton tallow until perfectly pure. Have the 
grease as cool as it can be without congealing, 
then pour it, a few drops at a time, and beat- 
ing constantly, into the dissolved lye. Stir 
into the mixture four ounces of glycerine, and 
half an ounce of oil of bergamot or oil of lav- 
ender, as preferred. Or, if one does not care 
for either of these odors, use oil of geranium 
instead, as this gives a pleasant perfume. When 
all the ingredients are blended, beat in two table- 
spoonfuls each of powdered borax and ammonia. 
Whip hard, line a pan with paper and pour the 
soap into it. 
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ON CULINARY TOPICS 


M. E. H.—Caramel layer-cake.—Into three 
cups of pastry flour sift three teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder three times. Rub to a cream a 
small cup of butter and two cupfuls of pow- 
dered sugar. Beat until soft and light in color, 
then whip in the yolks of four eggs beaten until 
thick. Stir in a small cup of sweet’ milk, and, 
lastlyy fold in the stiffened whites of the eggs 
alternately with the flour. Bake in layer-tins. 

Caramel filling.—lInto three-quarters of a cup 
of cream put a pinch of baking-soda, add a half- 
cup of sugar and a tablespoonful of butter, and 
pour all into an agate-lined saucepan. Boil 
steadily, without stirring, until it “ threads.” 
Take from the fire and pour four tablespoonfuls 
of caramel (or sugar that has been melted to a 
deep brown), and beat in a teaspoonful of vanilla 
extract. Beat long and hard. When cold spread 
on the cake layers. 


¥. B. S.—To cook beefsteak en casserole, trim 
all fat from a porterhouse steak. Place in a 
broad casserole two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
and set on the range. When the butter melts 
lay in it a carrot, scraped and sliced thin, a small 
onion sliced, and*two bay leaves. If the flavor of 
thyme is liked add a sprig of this. Simmer until 
the vegetables are lightly browned. Lay in the 
steak. Pour over this a large cupful of seasoned 
and heated beef stock that has been freed of all 
grease. Put the cover on the casserole, and set 
in the oven. Cook for forty minutes. At the 
end of half an hour remove the cover, and pour 
over the steak a wineglassful of sherry. Cover, 
cook for ten minutes, then put in a dozen potato 
balls or Parisian potatoes. These are prepared 
by cutting them into balls with a potato-gouge 
made for that purpose, after which they are 
sauté in shallow fat until a light brown. Add 
at the same time a dozen stemmed and peeled 
fresh mushrooms, if you can get them. If not, 
the French champignons will serve your pur- 
pose. Season the gravy to taste with salt and 
pepper, and leave the uncovered casserole in the 
oven for ten minutes longer. Just before you 
send to the table sprinkle the contents with fine- 
ly minced parsley. 


M. B.—Kiimmel.—Into a half-gallon of grain 
alcohol stir a generous half-teaspoonful of kiim- 
mel oil (caraway-seed oil), and let it stand over- 
night, or for twelve hours. Make a syrup by 
putting three pounds of granulated sugar into a 
half-gallon of water and bringing to a boil 
without stirring. As soon as the boiling-point is 
reached take the syrup from the fire and pour it 
upon the oil-and-alcohol mixture, beating steadily. 


“ Mint.”—Some of the things for which you 
can use the fresh mint are mint sauce—to be 
served with roast lamb,—mint jelly, mint sand- 
wiches, crystallized mint, mint julep, and mint 
punch. Below you will find the desired recipes: 

Vint sauce.—Heat a cup of vinegar and dis- 


solve in it four tablespoonfuls of granulated 
sugar. As soon as this is dissolved remove from 
the fire and beat in a dozen sprays of green mint, 
chopped very fine. Set aside until cold; stir 
well, and serve. 

Mint jelly.—Bruise enough mint leaves to fill 
a large cup. Pour over this a pint of boiling 
water, and let it stand at the side of the range 
for five minutes, then strain, pressing out all the 
juice. Add to a half-box of gelatine just enough 
cold water to cover it, then add a cup of white 
sugar. Pour over all the mint liquor, stir over 
the fire until the sugar is dissolved, strain 
through a flannel jelly-bag, and pour into small 
glasses to form. 

Mint sandwiches.—Chop very fine enough mint 
to make two tablespoonfuls of the green bits, 
and pour over them four tablespoonfuls of boil- 
ing water. Let it stand for fifteen minutes, then 
strain. Stir into the liquid two tablespoonfuls 
of gelatine that has been soaked in two table- 
spoonfuls of cold water. Heat the mint liquid, 
and stir the gelatine into it, then strain, and, as 
the mixture cools, beat in a cup of whipped 
cream. Set aside until firm, then spread on thin 
sweet wafers or between thin slices of crustless 
and unbuttered toast. 

Crystallized mint.—Boil together a pound of 
granulated sugar and a gill of water until a 
drop in iced water is brittle. Add the juice of 
half a small lemon, take immediately from the 
fire, and set the vessel containing the syrup in 
an outer vessel of scalding water. Have the 
sprigs of mint laid ready, and dip them one at 
a time quickly into the syrup, then spread on 
waxed paper to dry. 

Mint julep—Bruise several sprays of mint 
and put them into a tumbler or high-ball glass 
of finely crushed ice, standing them on end, so 
that the green stems and leaves will rise above 
the top of the glass. Sweeten to suit the taste, 
then pour in a half whiskey-glass of best whis- 
key. Add enough water to dilute it according 
to the individual taste, stir well, and serve. 

Mint punch.—Put into a glass or china punch- 
bowl a pound of granulated sugar, the juice of 
a dozen lemons, and the thin and peeled slices 
of six lemons. Set on the ice until it is nearly 
time to serve the punch. Add at last two quarts 
of ice pounded as fine as hail and a dozen sprays 
of mint. Pour in six bottles of best ginger 
ale, stir well, and serve. 


Mrs. J. N. 0.—To make hominy pudding, boil 


hominy until thoroughly done. To a pint of 
this boiled hominy add two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter, and rub smooth and free of all 
lumps. Stir in a quart of milk, a tablespoonful 
of sugar, and season with salt. Last of all 
beat in five well-whipped eggs. Beat hard for 
several minutes, then turn into a deep greased 
pudding-dish, and bake in a steady oven for from 
half to three-quarters of an hour, or until “ set ” 
and lightly browned. 








